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Chronicle 


Home News.—On December 8, the President read his 
message to Congress. On the whole, the tone of the docu- 
ment is optimistic, yet the President does not shrink from 
stating in clear terms some of our most 
distressing social problems. Almost at 
the outset, he refers to the strike of 
the miners and of the railway workers as one of the great 
causes which have impeded the restoration of normal con- 
ditions. The railroad strike in particular disclosed the 
difficulties with which the farmers have been forced to 
contend. By reducing the Federal Reserve discount rate, 
Congress had undoubtedly “ saved the country from wide- 
spread disaster.” Added credits will help the agricultural 
interests, but “the outstanding problem” is how to pro- 
vide the farmer ‘“‘ with better and cheaper transportations ” 
for his products. Of the railway problem, the President 
remarks “I know of none exceeding it in importance.” 
Government operation is no solution. “It was Govern- 
ment operation which brought us to the very order of 
things against which we now rebel, and we are still liqui- 
dating the costs of that supreme folly.” The Railway 
Labor Board has shown that it is powerless to bring about 
any lasting improvement. 

With six partisan members on a board of nine, three partisans 
nominated by the employees, and three by the railway managers, 
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it is inevitable that the partisan viewpoint is maintained through- 
out the hearings, and in decisions handed down... . Only the 
public group of three is free to function in unbiased decisions. 
Therefore, the partisan membership may well be abolished, and 
decisions should be made by an impartial tribunal. 

The President recommends that the Board be replaced 
by “a labor division in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion,” constituting a tribunal which shall have power to en- 
force its decisions upon the workers and the railway man- 
agers alike. He realizes that the questions submitted to 
such a Board would be both many and complex, and he 
therefore recommends legislation which will create an im- 
partial board vested with final authority. This is required 
by the public interest, yet the right to labor and to cease 
labor, must be respected. “ There can be no denial of the 
constitutional rights of either railway workers or railway 
managers.” 

After a brief endorsement of the new tariff law ‘‘ with 
its provision for a certain flexibility of customs duties,’’ 
and a statement of American willingness to aid in the 
rehabilitation of foreign currency systems, the President 
calls attention to the violations of the laws based on the 
Eighteenth Amendment, which “savor of nation-wide 
scandal.” In the President’s judgment it is unlikely that 
the Amendment will be repealed. While it may run 
contrary to the opinions of some, it is endorsed by the 
country as a whole, and “ righteous and literal enforce- 
ment will concentrate public opinion on any requisite modi- 
fication.” A meeting of the Governors will be held shortly, 
‘‘ in order to bring about a full understanding of the duties 
and responsibilities ” apportioned between the States and 
the Federal Government by the prohibition laws. The 
subject of alien immigration is then taken up. The Presi- 
dent urges the passage of legislation to secure the regis- 
tration of aliens, and the establishment of examining 
boards abroad to reject undesirable immigrants at the 
outset. Connected with this subject is the Government’s 
relation to public education. The education of the immi- 
grant must be cared for by the States, with the coopera- 
tion of the Federal Government. The control of the 
local schools by the State authorities must be left un- 
touched, but the Federal Government can do much to 
encourage and stimulate local interest. At this point, 
the President recommends two more Amendments to the 
Constitution, the first giving Congress power to correct 
the evils incident to child-labor, the second authorizing 
Congress to. restrict the issues of tax-exempt securities in 
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the States. in the concluding paragraphs of this lengthy 
message, the President suggests a legislative program 
embracing the reclamation of arid land, forest conserva- 
tion, a better distribution of fuel, the elimination of the 
middleman, and a survey of the country’s steam, water 
and electric power, “looking towards a unified scheme 
of power distribution.” As to foreign policy, the Four- 
Power Pact is praised as “ abolishing every pessibility of 
war on the Pacific,” but at the same time the President 
notes “We have had expressed the hostility of the 
American people to a super-government, or to any com- 
mitment where either a council or an assembly or leagued 
Powers may chart our course.” Our influence in bring- 
ing about peaceful relations through persuasion has been 
felt in South America, and the friendliness we have dis 
played to these peoples, we would extend to all the world 
“regardless of hemisphere or seas dividing.” 

The message has been favorably received, on the who'c 
by both friends and opponents of the Administration. 


Czechoslovakia.—The Catholic Hierarchy has issued a 
public statement of its demands in connection with the 
relations between Church and State. A memorandum has 

also been presented to the Government 

Demands of in which, among other matters, the 

Catholic Hierarchy Catholic position in regard to religious 

instruction in schools is set forth. The English Catholic 

News Service briefly summarizes some of the grievances 
pointed out by the Bishops in the latter document: 

There is a strong protest against the burial of atheists and non- 
Catholics in the cemeteries that belong to the Catholics. The 
Bishops also request the return of certain churches to the Cath- 
olics, which the schismatic Church founded by the apostate priests 
managed to acquire and not by very honorable means either. 
The Bishops also ask for the remission of the heavy forced loans 
levied on ecclesiastical property, and for the endowments of vacant 
beneficies and canonries, which have been diverted into other 
channels. 

But in spite of all these grievances, serious as they are, 
the Bishops strongly voice the loyalty of Catholics to the 
new Republic and their desire to cooperate in all measures 
promoting public order and tranquillity. But they insist 
that there is no reason why they should cease from their 
demands until full justice has been accorded to Catholics 
and the abuses from which they suffer have been 


remedied. 


Ireland.—Events have moved swiftly in the last week. 
On December 4, the final stages of the legislation estab- 
lishing the new Government were passed in the English 
House of Lords. Debate on the meas- 
ure was mild, and the opposition was 
confined almost entirely to Lord 
Carson, although the Marquis of Lansdowne deplored the 
legislation as tending, in contrast with the British North 
America Act of 1867, to separate rather than to unite the 
communities which composed the British Empire. He 
accepted it only because he felt that to urge amendment 
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would be iutile. Through the adoption of this legislation 
the Irish Free State becomes a political entity, almost 
exactly one year after the signing of the Anglo-Irish 
Treaty, December 6, 1921. This Treaty also provided for 
the inclusion of Ulster, but the northern counties late: 
secured the privilege of withdrawing from the State con- 
templated by the Treaty. On December 7, Sir James 
Craig left for London with an address to the King, “con- 
tracting” Ulster out of the Free State, which had been 
anauaitt voted unanimously by both houses of 

the Ulster Parliament. Premier Craig, 
Ous in his speech in the House of Com- 
mons insisted that peace could be secured in Ireland only 
by permitting “North and South, each to go its own way.” 
He added that he could not consent to remain Premier if 
any measures looking to an inclusion of Ulster in the 
Dublin Government were pressed. 


On December 6, the Honorable Timothy Healy was 
sworn in, by the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, as Gov- 
ernor of the Irish Free State, and the new Government 
began to function. Mr, William T. 
Cosgrave is President of the Cabinet, 
and has nominated the following 
Ministers who constitute with him an executive council: 
Minister of Home Affairs, Kevin O’Higgins; Minister 
of Defense, Richard Mulcahy; Minister of Education, 
Professor John MacNeill ; Minister of Local Government, 
Ernest Blythe; Minister of Industry, Commerce and 
Labor, Joseph McGrath; Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Edmond Fitzgerald. Ministers for the Department of 
Agriculture, of Fisheries, and the Post Office are to be 
nominated by Parliament, and will not be members of 
the Cabinet. 


The more prominent of the thirty Senators named by 
Premier Cosgrave, are the Earls of Granard, Wicklow 
and Kerry, the Marquis of Headfort, the Earls of Mayo 
and Dunraven, Sir Bryan Mahon, Sir 
Horace Plunkett, Sir Thomas Es- 
mond, Martin Fitzgerald, of the Free- 
man's Journal, Dr. George Sigerson of the University of 
Dublin, and William Butler Yeats. The remaining thirty 
members of the Senate will be elected by the Dail. 


Ulster 


The 


Cabinet 


The 
Senate 


The press comment upon the new Government in a 
hopeful spirit. The Irish Times “ rejoices that the Irish 
people by their deliberate choice are at last left to their 
own political resources, to make their 
own laws, and shape their progress. 
The future will be entirely what they 
make it.” Editorially the Freeman's Journal points out: 

All intrigues to make trouble over the new instrument of the 
Irish Government fell to the ground on the realization that the 
British Parliament, despite all the supremacy claimed for it, could 
not change a word or a phrase in an Irish-made Constitution, 
without Irish consent. The much-abused Treaty has disestab- 
lished that domination and made Irelend supreme in mastery of 
her own affairs. Today begins the exercise of that mastery. 


Press 


Comment 
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On December 5, the Governor of the Irish Free State, 
Mr. Healy, sent a message to the American people through 
the New York Herald. After expressing his hope that 

at no distant time, the six counties of 
Message From the North would participate in the 
the Governor general Government, Mr. Healy asked 
that “Americans and Irish-Americans lend their moral 
encouragement to our Government, or at least, not give 
its enemies financial aid. Ireland today has a Govern- 
ment which every loyal Irishman and Irishwoman will 
help for the sake of old Ireland.” 


Lausanne Conference.—It was a foregone conclusion 
on December 3 that the hardest fought of all the battles 
of the conference would take place when the question of 
the Straits of the Dardanelles and 
their future status would be taken up. 
For some time the assembled diplomats 
and experts had been preparing for that struggle. Late 
on December 3, Marquis Curzon, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, was in communication with Premier Bonar Law in 


The Freedom 
of the Straits 


London, and there was every reason to believe that he . 


would retort sharply to any opposition made to the 
British demands. With the raising of the Straits question, 
the indications at that date were that the American dele- 
gation would cease more emphatically than before to play 
the simple part of observers. In fact, it looked as if the 
Turks themselves would come nearer than any one else 
represented to fulfilling the role of mere onlookers at the 
following sessions. 

The Russians, it was known, would stoutly oppose the 
Allied demands on the Straits question. After several 
long conferences with the Turks, there was no secret as 
to the course the Soviet delegation were going to follow. 
Their stand was, as they themselves announced, not only 
that warships must be denied absolutely the freedom of 
the Straits, but that the Turks must be permitted to 
fortify the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus to any extent 
they might see fit. The position of the French and the 
Italians was that they would back up the British demands. 
The smaller delegations of Jugo-Slavia, Greece and 
Rumania, it was evident, would play a minor part in the 
discussion. There was little doubt that the American 
position would be similar to that of the Allies in demand- 
ing the freedom of the Straits, which means freedom for 
the ships of all nations, whether these be warships or 


rowboats. 


It was felt at this stage that the negotiations had 
reached a danger point. When the question of capitula- 
tions or special privileges enjoyed by foreigners in Turkey 
Sette end came up for discussion, both Ismet 

Pasha and Dr, Riza Nur, plenipoten- 

Russians Clash ti.+ies from Angora, made it semi- 
officially known that they would resist any attempt to 
place Turkey on a lower international standing than the 
smaller and less important States “like Greece and 
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Mexico,’ and would insist on compiete administrative 
independence. When the important issue of the future 
of the Straits actually came up before the conference on 
December 4, there was something like an open quarrel 
between the British and the Russians. During the clash, 
the Turks stood aside, evidently bent on playing “ both 
sides against the middle.” Their refusal to declare openly 
what their plans were, brought from Lord Curzon the 
ironical statement, that the Turks insisted on coming to 
the conference as the equals of others, but were unable 
to state their own case, and were “hiding behind the 
Russians’ skirts.” The British delegate clearly stated 
that the issue was clean-cut: whether warships were to 
be allowed to pass through the Straits. England, the 
British Secretary asserted, contended for absolute free- 
dom for all merchantmen and warships, and wishes to 
leave the Straits free from all fortifications so as to make 
sure that the Turks will keep their promise not to close 
them. But the Russians, he continued, seeking to retain 
the Black Sea as their own private lake, wanted the Straits 
closed to all warships, and fortified so as to enable the 
Turks to prevent foreign fleets from forcing them. In 
the course of the session rather bitter and sarcastic re- 
marks passed between the British Secretary of State and 
the Russian delegate, M. Tchitcherin. The Turks refused 
at the session of December 4 to state whether they 
accepted the Russian program as their own, but there were 
evident signs that Ismet Pasha would be willing to accept 
less than the Russian demand. It was known that Am- 
bassador Child had received special instructions from 
Secretary Hughes outlining the American position, and it 
was taken for granted that, in the matter of the Straits, 
the Americans would line up with the British against the 
Russians. 

The following day, speaking in the name of the allied 
powers, Lord Curzon laid before the Turks and Russians 
the decision that not only must the Straits be free to the 
merchantmen of all nations, but to warships under all 
flags as well, and that the shores of the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus must be demilitarized under international 
control. The Allies, however, accepted the limitation that 
no one power shall at any time send into the Black Sea 
naval forces in excess of the Black Sea power with the 
strongest navy. Ambassador Child, speaking for the 
American Government, read a statement stating in gen- 
eral terms the desire of the Washington Government that 
ships of war and commerce enjoy the freedom of the 
Straits. 


By December 8, it was apparent that the Turks were 
gradually swinging away from the influence of Russia 
and were willing to modify, to a large degree, the anti- 
British program laid down for them 
by the Soviet delegation. While ask- 
ing for modification, Ismet Pasha ac- 
cepted the proposals that there should be no fortifications 
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on the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, that the Straits 
should be open in peace and war to commerce ships, and 
that warships should pass under restrictions. Ismet Pasha 
said that the Turks wished three principles observed: 
First, protection for Constantinople; second, limitations 
on the warships allowed to pass, and, third, absolute free- 
dom in peace or war for merchant ships. But if the allied 
plan was to go into effect, the Turkish delegate argued 
that some system was necessary which would guarantee 
the Turks against the quick seizure of the Straits by some 
belligerent. The Bulgarian delegation declared that it 
accepted the Allied plan as it stood, or with any modi- 
fications which the Allies might accept. M. Tchitcherin 
replied for the Soviet Government by reasserting that the 
only fair settlement was to close the Straits to warships. 
He attacked America’s backing of the Allies by saying 
that Washington was inconsistent because, while she in- 
sisted that warships were necessary to protect commerce, 
she was reducing her warship strength. A weak argu- 
ment, but typical of those which he presented. It is 
thought now that while the Turks may haggle over every 
one of the points submitted by the Allies and practically 
backed up by America, they will in the end agree sub- 
stantially to their program, although with some modi- 
fications. 


Rome.—Following the noble example given by his 
predecessor Benedict XV in behalf of the persecuted and 
the suffering, the Holy Father, on December 5, made a 

The Pope and |the solemn and official appeal to the Near 

Constantinople East Conference on behalf of the 

Christians Christians of Constantinople. In his 
name, Mgr. Maglione, Nuncio Apostolic to Switzerland, 
presented a communication to the President of the confer- 
ence, asking that prompt and efficacious methods be 
adopted to protect the various Christian populations of 
Constantinople, whose situation, the communication stated, 
had become most alarming. The communication pre- 
sented by the representative of the Holy Father was as 
follows: 


The Holy See is receiving daily from Constantinople, the most 
alarming news. The Christians of European nationality are 
panic stricken. Many have left and many others have not the 
means to leave. Those who wish to leave the city must promise 
in writing never to return. Their goods are sequestrated, and all 
possessions of Europeans and of religious congregations are in 
the greatest peril. There is a general fear of the arrival of 
irregular bands and of disastrous consequences which may follow. 
The Armenians are terror-stricken. They have no refuge and 
they are more exposed than the others. In bringing these facts 
to the attention of the Lausanne conference, which was sum- 
moned to establish peace in the Orient, the Holy See begs it most 
earnestly, in the name of humanity, to adopt measures in the most 
prompt and efficacious manner to reassure the populations which 
have already been so cruelly stricken. 


Copies of this energetic and outspoken document from 
Pope Pius XI were sent to Camille Barrére, French 
Ambassador to Italy, Lord Curzon, the British Foreign 
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Secretary, and the Marquis di Garroni, Presidents of the 
three main commissions of the conference. Commenting 
upon the appeal of the Holy Father, the New York Times 
says editorially: “The Holy See is without any temporal 
power at all. Yet the Pope does not hesitate to make his 
indignant voice heard at Lausanne and throughout Chris- 
tendom as confidently as if he had fleets and armies at his 
command.” 

It. was expected that the Turks would answer the 
charges made against them. Ismet Pasha, head of the 
Angora peace delegation, arrogantly replied that the Pope 
was not stating the facts when he said that the Christians 
in Constantinople were in danger, and that he had been the 
victim of anti-Turkish propaganda. After the publica- 
tion of the Pope’s appeal, the Turks issued a statement say- 
ing that the Christians in Turkey were not in danger and 
asserting that the Greeks had proposed the much-discussed 
exchange of populations. The last statement is not true, 
for, while it is true that M. Venizelos proposed the ex- 
change of populations, he did so only after the Turks had 
stated that all Greeks must leave Turkey. Verification 
of the Pope’s charges as to the condition of affairs in Con- 
stantinople came on December 7. It was then officially 
known that the Turkish Government had issued an edict 
that the 200,000 Greeks in Constantinople must leave at 
once, either with or without an exchange of the Turkish 
population in Greece. Sut the edict met the decisive dis- 
approval of the Allies at Lausanne, who demanded that the 
Greeks be allowed to remain and that they must not be 
massacred. The panic among the Christians in Constanti- 
nople, therefore, and the terrorization exercised upon 
them by the Turks, were existent facts in spite of the 
denial of Ismet Pasha. 


Americans, among whom he has left a lasting impression 
owing to his virtues, his talents and engaging personality, 
will read with more than ordinary pleasure and gratifica- 

Ste Molteces Re. tion of the cordial reception given by 

the Holy Father to Mgr. John Bon- 
ceives Mgr. Bonzano 7.n9, until a few weeks ago, Delegate 
Apostolic to the United States. The Pope and Mgr. Bon- 
zano had a cordial conversation of more than an hour and 
a half, the Holy Father after affectionately welcoming his 
returning Delegate, reviewing all questions relating to 
America, and showing the deepest and tenderest affection 
for his “ American children.” He informed the distin- 
guished prelate, that on creating him a Cardinal at the con- 
sistory of December 11, it was his intention to give him 
as his titular church, the Church of St. Pancras. This is 
one of the oldest churches in Rome, having been erected by 
Pope Symmachus in the fifth century. The church was 
stormed by the French under General Oudinot, while fight- 
ing against the rebel forces of Garibaldi. It was restored 
by Pius IX in 1857. Close to St. Pancras are catacombs 
where excavation work is proceeding at the present time. 
The American Academy is near. 
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Christmas 


a HE hour approaches when, according to custom, 


we welcome the petit Jésus,’ said Madame 

zabriel, rising as she spoke to place on the table 
that graced the center of the magnificent salon of the old 
French chateau a small image of the Infant Jesus lying in 
the manger. 

And Monsieur, her husband, coming forward with two 
lighted candles, stood them at either side of the little statue. 
For the time being the beautiful old antique table worthy 
of the temporary use to which it was being put, became 
the shrine around which. the entire family gathered, as the 
Shepherds and the Mugi had knelt at the manger in the 
stable at Bethlehem. 

Humbly, reverently were the answers given as Madame’s 
low-toned voice recited the “Litany of Jesus.” Great in 
its dimensions as many a chapel, the salon, in that spiritual 
atmosphere, with its soft light from the burning logs and 
the two candles piercing the gloom around the image, and 
the kneeling people intoning the Christmas chants, ap- 
peared, indeed, to be a holy place. 

It was Christmas eve, and the hour was not far from 
midnight. It was to be my first Christmas in a French 
home, the first in France, in fact, and I had gone down 
from Paris that morning just a year ago, tingling with 
anticipation. It was to the old Bourbonnais that I 
traveled, and the family of my host had just come up from 
their country chateau to the old, historic Department of 
Allier, where their city home was located in an old town 
not far from the well known watering place, Vichy. 

Monsieur who met the Paris express, conducted me with 
all due formality to the great house, where there had al- 
ready gathered members of the family from their chateau 
at Villeneuve. There was little time for intercourse that 
afternoon, for every human being in the place, servants 
and all, departed for the church to go to confession. 

So our first general meeting was at dinner, after which 
the evening was spent in reminiscing, the huge fauteuils 
drawn close to the blazing fire, while the men passed 
about, first the tiny cups of coffee, and then, among them- 
selves, their cigarettes. 

I had known that we were to go to the midnight Mass, 
but the beautiful ceremony that began shortly after eleven 
was a surprise. Picture for yourself that scene in a private 
home, a scene which was doubtless taking place at the 
same hour in countless other homes in France. What 
does it tell you of faith and devotion? To me at least it 
spoke eloquently one thrilling message: Catholic France 
was not dead. There was faith in it, a living, vital faith! 

I had been told that people no longer attended Mass in 
France. In Paris my own experience had disproved the 
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slander, when I found it difficult to find room to kneel at 
the Masses in one great church after another, through a 
period of several months. “But in the provinces,” I was 
told “you will find it different.” Was it to be so different, 
I wondered that night. And so when Madame, arising, 
announced to her family and guests that it was time to de- 
part, it was with no little eagerness I accompanied them 
into the star-lit night, where we found the narrow, crooked 
streets of the old medieval city crowded with hurrying 
figures. With us went the entire household staff ; it seemed 
almost like the devotion of the old patriarchal households. 

With few exceptions the crowds coming from all direc- 
tions converged on the plaza facing the Cathedral, a splen- 
did old monument of Gothic type dating back to the days 
of that Duke of Bourbon who became a king of France. 
Our own group, however, continued to the convent where 
Marie, the eldest daughter of the household was a pupil, 
and where we were to have the privilege of attending 
Mass in the private chapel. 

Here let me explain that although the religious Orders 
have been expelled from France, there still remain many 
of the religious women, the prohibition being primarily 
against community life. I saw a number of Sisters of 
Charity in their distinctive garb. In the convent chapel, 
where the religious had already collected, the majority wore 
plain black dresses and close little black bonnets, there being 
two or three of the older nuns in the religious garb. The 
greater part of the women who are still trying to teach 
the Catholic children of France, however, do not live in 
community, nor do they wear a distinctive garb. They act 
simply as lay teachers of private schools, and such was 
the case in the school where we went that midnight. 

At the exquisitely decorated altar stood an old priest. 
Slowly down the center of the chapel came 200 girls, each 
wearing a white lace veil over her black dress. Not an 
eye was raised as the young girls came to the altar, where 
they made their genuflection, returning to their places. 
It was a sight to make the stranger catch his breath, that 
first contact with the faith and devotion of that class 
known as the “old families” of France. 

We knelt on the floor at either side of the altar, the girls 
entirely filling the body of the church. The sweet-voiced 
Sisters sang the Mass, and at Communion every individual 
in the chapel approached the Holy Table, save only myself, 
the American. Speaking very little French and there being 
no. English speaking priest, it had been impossible for me 
to go to confession. 

After Mass we waited in the courtyard for Marie, the 
daughter, who by privilege, was permitted to accompany 
us home. She was under compulsion to return to the 
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school, however, for the High Mass, as all pupils remain 
in their religious schools for Christmas day. As Marie’s 
parents lived in the town she came home for the Christmas 
repast after the High Mass, her father returning to act as 
her escort. Although sixteen years old, Marie was care- 
fully chaperoned to and from school every day. 

Returning home the great portal through which the 
motors drive direct from the street through the stone-paved 
corridor of the house was thrown open by a smiling man 
of the household staff, who preceded us to the door of the 
huge dining salon, which he held open with a broad grin 
on his face. Inside were Anna, the cook who has been in 
the family twenty years, the femme de chambre and the 
valet de chambre. Waiting only to welcome us, they with- 
drew to the cosy big kitchen, where they had their own 
feast, for there was no service that night, it being a time 
of joyful celebration of the Noel for everybody within the 
walls of the house. 

A new and thrilling ceremony it was to me. Whereas 
at midnight I had been deeply impressed with their simple 
piety, I was now to witness the quick transition to innocent 
pleasure. “But what does it mean?” I asked, for there 
before us was spread the long table displaying a tempting 
feast. 

“What else but the réveillon,”’ said Madame. And I 
learned that all over France that morning such reunions 
were being held. An old religious custom, the réveillon 
after midnight Mass. It is in fact, the chief feast of the 
day, as it is not the custom to observe Christmas, Noel, 
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as a holiday in the American and English sense. It is 
essentially a spiritual day, and strictly kept as such, the only 
gifts being for the little children. 

The petit Jésus fills with bonbons the small shoes left 
in front of the chimney. That is all. However on New 
Year’s day, when the people visit each other, they make 
gifts of candies and other small things. There is at no 
time anything approaching the great American Christmas 
exchange. 

Before the Christmas breakfast at noon the family found 
time to attend other Masses at the Cathedral, crowded for 
every service. Of particular interest to me was the fact 
that as many men as women were present, one having 
been told the men never go to church in France. Nor 
was their attendance due solely to the fact that it was 
Christmas. I “checked them up” on several Sundays while 
in the provinces and there was fair attendance. It is per- 
fectly true that religious indifference is more observable 
in the country than in the cities, where about the normal 
number of men are to be found at Mass. 

The day’s religious observance ended with solemn ves- 
pers, at which the Bishop officiated, with the seminarians 
assisting. Again the church was crowded. As there are 
no pews in the churches, and the people moved their chairs 
about as fancy willed, it all seemed rather informal to one 
accustomed to the more rigid church etiquette here. But 
I had never before witnessed such pomp and solemnity, 
such beauty, seldom such fervent devotion, and this is 
France! 


Ransomers Then and Now 


Joun C. Revrtteg, S.]. 


ments of their heroes have not forgotten their sea- 

fighters, who rather than pay tribute to the Barbary 
pirates, bearded them in their dens at Algiers and Tripoli. 
Dale and Morris, Preble, Decatur and Bainbridge, might 
justly be called the last of the fighting Knights of Malta, 
so gallantly did they make war with their saucy frigates, 
on the coasts of Africa against the corsairs of Islam. In 
destroying the last grip on the Mediterranean of the Mus- 
sulman, these American sailors were unconsciously carry- 
ing out the century-old policy of the Catholic Church, 
though the means and the methods pursued were different. 
Americans gladly recall the exploits of their infant navy, 
which drew from the Pope himself a generous encomium 
for the service they had done to Christendom by breaking 
the power of the pirates of Northern Africa. But it is to 
be feared that we are not as well acquainted with the 
heroic crusade of charity which the Catholic Church for 
centuries carried out in the slave pens of Algiers, Morocco, 


. MERICANS who take pride in the accomplish- 


Tunis and Tripoli for the ransom or “ redemption ” of the 
captives, who groaned under the tyranny of their Mahom- 
etan masters. 

In the long list of the accomplishments of the Cath- 
olic Church in behalf of suffering humanity, few can be 
compared to the work she carried out in favor of the vic- 
tims of those cruel powers, which for so many years ter- 
rorized the shipping of the Mediterranean, harried the 
southern coasts of Italy, Spain and Greece, and carried off 
into captivity thousands of Christian men and women to 
the hardship and degradation of Moorish prisons. It is 
little more than a hundred years since the power of the 
petty deys of Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli was broken by 
the young American navy. Captive Christians no longer 
groan under Mahometan masters in these old pirate haunts. 
Pistol and cutlass in hand, Decatur and his men fought the 
pirates to submission. With no other weapon but the 
crucifix and no other power behind them but that of their 
love, the heroes of the Faith, Sts. John de Matha, Felix de 
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Valois and Peter Nolasco put themselves in the power 
of the infidel that others might live. 

Although the foundation of the first Religious Order 
specifically destined for the redemption of the captive dates 
only from 1198, the Catholic Church made heroic efforts 
from her very foundation to alleviate the lot of the pris- 
oner, just as she had done everything possible to protect 
the child and to lighten the sorrows of the suffering and 
the poor. While a prisoner herself in the Catacombs, the 
Church could not, in the days of the persecutions, carry out 
to its full extent her mission of charity towards the count- 
less multitudes languishing in the dungeons of imperial 
Rome. But when the barbarian invasions of the fourth 
and fifth centuries had greatly increased the number of 
the prisoners of war both in the City itself and in the 
camps of the invading Huns, Vandals and Goths, the 
Church, freed from the bondage of the pagan emperors, 
was enabled to carry out with greater freedom her mission 
of love. Pope Gelasius, for instance (492-496), instructed 
the Bishops to set apart one-third of their revenues for 
the clergy, one-third for the poor and another third for 
the ransom of prisoners. Many of the earlier national 
and provincial councils allowed the churches to sell their 
sacred vessels for the same purpose. When chided for 
selling the treasures of the Church of Milan to set captives 
free, St. Ambrose nobly repiied that God, who became the 
ransom for his erring children, could not be angry with 
him for using the vessels of the altar in order to purchase 
the freedom of those whom He had redeemed by His 
precious Blood. For the prisoner the Church generously 
and constantly showed the most solicitous care. But it 
was not until the end of the twelfth century and the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth, that the work of the great 
Christian Ransomers was fully organized. 

The age that saw the rise of the universities, the full 
splendor of the Gothic cathedrals, the rounded synthesis 
of scholastic philosophy, the dawn of modern democratic 
liberties, that gave to the world such leaders as Pope Inno- 
cent III, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Louis of France and 
Roger Bacon, also gave birth to the two Religious Orders, 
the Trinitarians and the Order of Mercy. The former 
was founded in 1198, the latter in 1230. Their main pur- 
pose was the ransom of all prisoners, more specially those 
lingering in the dungeons of the Isla-nic powers with 
which the West was then engaged in a death conflict. 
Times have changed. The “Ransomers” no longer are 
seen begging alms for their captive brethren. No longer a 
king’s herald and officers precede the white-mantled 
Trinitarian, with the red and blue cress flashing on his 
breast, as he proclaims to all, in the vales of France, on 
English downs and over the valleys of the Tagus and the 
Rhine, that he is going to Tunis or Algier, or to the banks 
of the mysterious Nile to break the chains of their 
brothers in the Faith, groaning under the Moslem yoke. 
We know what a drive means. Frequent and exacting as 
our “drives” have been, they were after all sporadic. But 
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for several hundreds of years, from the thirteenth century 
to the eighteenth, the Ransomers, the followers of St. 
John de Matha and Felix de Valois, of St. Peter Nolasco, 
St. Raymond de Pefiafort and King James of Aragon, an- 
nually traversed the countries of Europe, begging the 
alms of the gildsmen and the laborer, of merchant, san- 
daled monk and belted earl, of king and courtier for the 
prisoners of the Moslem. It was Red Cross work on an 
international scale, not always perhaps efficiently organized, 
but unselfish in its promptings and heroic in its scale. 

A great Pope, one of the greatest that sat on the chair 
of Peter, Innocent III approved and encouraged the Trini- 
tarians in their labors. When St. John de Matha, the 
young Provengal, just fresh from the scholastic jousts of 
the University of Paris, where he had won his doctor’s 
degree, laid his plans before the Pope, Innocent heartily ap- 
proved them. When a little more than a quarter of a 
century after, Peter of Nolasco and that gallant Knight 
of the Cross, King James of Aragon, almost simultan- 
eously conceived the idea of a similar Order, that of the 
Mercedarians, another great Pope, Gregory IX, blessed 
and encouraged these heroic if peaceful crusaders. 

Americans feel themselves strangely stirred when they 
read of the welcome received in the Near East and Russia 
by the members of other bands of “ransomers,” the 
American Relief Committee. Actual spectators of the 
great hunger-drama now gripping many parts of the 
world, have told us that as the first news that an American 
relief corps has reached the haunts of hunger and despair, 
the hunger-palsied inhabitants of entire villages are gal- 
vanized into life again, children, bearded sires and starving 
mothers drag themselves to meet their saviors, prostrate 
themselves in the dust before them to kiss the hands and 
feet of these messengers of charity from the great re- 
public of the West. Are they not the “Angels of the 
Resurrection” to the children of suffering Russia, Armenia 
and Syria? There are many fine deeds recorded in our 
national annals. No page holds a more epic gesture than 
this. “Nulla re,” says even the pagan Cicero, “homines 
propius accedunt ad deos quam salutem hominibus 
dando.” “Never is man more godlike than when he be- 
stows life and healing on his fellow man.” 

Similar scenes took place when the bands of ransomers, 
Trinitarians or Mercedarians, heralds of deliverance and 
happiness, who for so many years succeeded one another 
on their errand of mercy, penetrated into the strong- 
holds of the African and Egyptian pirates to break the 
fetters of their brethren. Cervantes, in his story of the 
“Captive of Algiers,” a record of his own sufferings, has 
described the joys of that happy day and at the same time 
given us a faithful picture of the dark tragedies that pre- 
ceded it. When Americans remember that it was more 
than twenty years after the birth of their national inde- 
pendence when our seamen and our Government refused 
tribute and blood-money to the petty tyrants who held 
Christians in bondage, thev are vividly reminded of the 
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debt of gratitude the world owes to the sons of St. John 
de Matha and Peter Nolasco. These apostles of charity 
of the far-off twelfth and thirteenth centuries are the 
benefactors of humanity and of civilization. 

Trinitarian and Mercedarian had to be made of stern 
stuff to face even the ordinary difficulties of their voca- 
tion. Even when not engaged directly in their crusades 
of ransom, their lives were lives of privation and toil. 
They lived for the unknown prisoners whom they con- 
stantly endeavored to free. Whatever they received, not 
absolutely necessary for their hard and penitential lives, 
they dedicated to the service of the captive. Their actual 
journeys to the barbaric courts and fetid prisons of the 
deys of Algiers or Tripoli, were fraught with the utmost 
danger. To the ordinary vows of religion, those of pov- 
erty, chastity and obedience, the Mercedarians added a 
third, that of offering themselves as hostages for their 
brethren. And many a Christian Regulus was found, who 
like Vincent de Paul, wore the chains of the captive he 
had set free. The very first to set such an heroic exam- 
ple was St. Peter Nolasco himself. But the Moorish King 
of Valencia, amazed at a sacrifice so far above anything 
that the Koran taught him, nobly refused the generous 
sacrifice and would take no other pledge, but the Saint’s 
staff. 

In his “ Essai sur les Moeurs” (c. cxxxix) Voltaire 
pays deserved tribute to the heroism of the members of the 
Trinitarian Order and those of the Order of Mercy. 
Thanks to their unselfish devotion, at a time when the 
rights of the victor over his prisoners were ill defined, and 
the religious animosity between the Christian and Moslem 
rendered the fate of the captive still more precarious, 
these brave men, made war less terrible and the rigors of 
captivity less cheerless, because of the hope surviving in 
every Christian breast that the day would dawn when the 
Brothers of Ransom would come to break their chains and 
restore them to home and their loved ones. From the Bar- 
bary States alone, it is estimated that as many as 100,000 
captives were delivered by the Trinitarians and Mercedar- 
ians. This does not take into account the work done in- 
dependently of them by their Jesuit, Franciscan, Domini- 
can and Carmelite brethren. Nor can we forget the ad- 
mirable work accomplished under our own eyes by Car- 
dinal Lavigerie and his White Fathers for the extirpation 
of the last vestiges of the slave-trade from central Africa. 
Lavigerie and his white-robed sons were the heirs of the 
thought and the ideals of John de Matha and Peter No- 
lasco. In them the Church and civilization hail the last 

of the Crusaders. No less admirable was the great Pope, 
Benedict XV, who during the horrors of the world war, 
was a mighty ransomer and deliverer. Thousands of 
war-prisoners, of sick and wounded soldiers, he restored 
through his Christlike charity and prudent statesmanship 
to their homes. For as many others he caused the rigors 
of captivity to be lessened. In him the traditions of the 
past revived with new lustre. The methods of the twen- 
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tieth century are not those of the twelfth and the thir- 
teenth. But the motives and inspiration were essentially 
those that stirred the heart of St. John de Matha and 
Peter Nolasco. History will not allow such splendid records 
to perish. 


Louis Pasteur, the Greatest of Human 


Benefactors 
Ernest Laptace, M.D. 


HE whole medical and scientific world celebrates this 
year, the centenary of Pasteur. He was born at Déle 
in France on December 7, 1822. The son of a tanner, 
he showed no special aptitude in his studies, but later 
became seriously interested in crystallography, when he 
determined to devote himself to chemistry as his life work. 
Mitscherlich, a German chemist, let it be known that he 
himself could not explain the polarization of tartrates and 
paratartrates. While examining these paratartrates under 
the microscope, Pasteur saw myriads of wriggling animal- 
culae about these crystals as they formed; he saw also the 
formation of bubbles and assumed the animalculae were 
alive. When a drop of this substance was examined, after 
it had been heated, the animalculae ceased to move. He 
concluded that they had been killed by the heat; at the 
same time the crystals ceased to form. Pasteur now felt 
sure that the living germs were the cause of the formation 
of the crystals, since the latter ceased to form when the 
germs were killed by heat. This was the first time it 
ever dawned on the mind of man that infinitely small or- 
ganisms or germs were concerned in the affairs of men. 
Noticing the similarity between this observation and the 
ordinary process of the manufacture of beer, he found 
that beer was due to the growth of the yeast plant upon the 
wort decomposing it and forming a third substance, alco- 
hol or beer whose physiological action is to intoxicate if 
too freely partaken of. Likewise wine was found to be due 
to the development of a ferment in the sweet grape juice. 
He noticed that the foul odors from cess-pools and other 
putrefying objects were due to a gas, and that the decompo- 
sition was due to the development of germs of putrefaction 
in dead animal substances. Examining a drop of this 
putrefying substance under the microscope, he found it 
teeming with germs. Upon boiling some of this decompos- 
ing substance, thereby killing the germs in it, he discovered 
that the process of decomposition ceased and concluded 
that the living germs and their growth was the cause of 
decomposition or putrefaction. This experiment seemed 
to prove that without the access of germs there would be 
not putrefaction and that therefore, spontaneous genera- 
tion did not exist. In order to prove this definitely, Pas- 
teur made sixty flasks into which he introduced ordinary 
veal broth. Having heated this to the boiling point, he 
brought the glass flasks to a tip and soldered them hermet- 
ically, thus preventing the access of air and germs. Some 
of these flasks were kept sealed, others were opened at the 
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top of a mountain, some halfway down the mountain, 
others again, on a level with the ground, alongside of a 
stable. In each case the access of air containing germs 
soon caused the veal broth to putrefy. The flasks which 
were not opened, however, remained free from germs and 
are free from putrefaction to this day. Having been a 
pupil of Pasteur in the year 1886, I implored him to give 
me one of these remaining closed flasks containing veal 
broth, made in the year 1860. This flask is still in my pos- 
session, the contents being as fresh as the day of the 
experiment sixty-two years ago. Tyndall and Liebig, both 
eminent scientists of that day, agreed from this experiment, 
that all putrefaction was due to the growth of germs, and 
that the spontaneous generation of germ life did not exist. 

The first practical application of this discovery was the 
creation of the canned goods industry now so widespread. 
It is modeled upon Pasteur’s experiment with the flasks 
containing the veal broth. All the substances to be pre- 
served as well as the vessels to hold them are sterilized 
by heat, destroying the germs within them. The vessels 
are then so closed that germs cannot enter then. As a 
result, putrefaction is eliminated and the substances keep 
indefinitely. Lister, who was then a young surgeon in 
Glasgow, applied this knowledge of putrefaction to the 
treatment of wounds, destroyed the germs of wound fever 
and made the modern system of antiseptic surgery possible. 
In 1874, Lister wrote to Pasteur: “Allow me to thank you 
for demonstrating the truth of the germ theory of putre- 
faction, thus giving me the only principle upon which I 
could build successfully the antiseptic system in surgery.” 
Antiseptic surgery has resulted in so developing the science 
of surgery as to have made all the modern advances in the 
surgery of today possible. 

Pasteur discovered the cause of disease in silkworms, 
and soon redeemed the silk worm industry in France. The 
germs of the disease were found both in the body of the 
worm and on the mulberry leaves upon which the worms 
fed. A new importation of worms was made from China; 
winter destroyed the mulberry leaves, and the new year 
began with a new and healthy silkworm industry. This 
was the first suggestion out of which grew quarantines 
against contagious diseases, and boards of health. Pasteur 
then discovered that the most virulent of all diseases in 
cattle, anthrax, was due to a germ which rapidly poisoned 
the animal. He isolated the germ in pure cultures and 
reproduced the disease. He then sought, if possible, a 
method of preventing the disease, but the time had not yet 
come. On examining the excreta of chickens that died of 
chicken cholera, he likewise found a germ which he iso- 
lated in pure cultures, and was thus enabled to reproduce 
the disease. While engaged in this work, he accidentally 
allowed these cultures to stand about two weeks. When 
he then inoculated chickens with these stale cultures, the 
chickens did not die, and Pasteur concluded that they 
merely contracted a mild disease; when these same chick- 
ens were later inoculated with the fresh and virulent cul- 
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tures, these chickens resisted the strong cultures and lived. 
Thus the principle of vaccination was discovered. In ether 
words, Pasteur’s genius snatched the preventive of the 
disease from the disease itself. Following this principle, 
Pasteur then applied it to cultures of anthrax germs and 
successfully produced a vaccination against anthrax, uni- 
versally used today. 

It soon became apparent to Pasteur that all con- 
tagious and infectious diseases were due to a specific germ, 
which grew in an animal body, decomposing the blood and 
producing a poison, the physiological action of which re- 
sulted in the symptoms of the given disease. Inspired by 
this marvelous work, various contagious diseases were 
studied by scientists, on this theory, and soon the cause 
and prevention of diphtheria, tetanus, tuberculosis, yellow 
fever, malarial fever were found. Pasteur had discovered 
the gold mine of knowledge, and all that investigators had 
to do, was to stoop and pick up one of the nuggets. 

Meanwhile Pasteur directed his attention by the study of 
the most inscrutable disease then known to man, hydro- 
phobia. By injecting the saliva of a child that died of 
hydrophobia under the brain of a dog, he reproduced the 
disease in dogs. Then he injected a bit of the dog’s brain 
into a rabbit and the rabbit died of a more virulent form 
of hydrophobia. Now, by drying the spinal cords of in- 
fected rabbits during fourteen days, he gradually lessened 
the virulence of these cords, so that he could have cords of 
greater or less virulence according to the length of time 
these cords had dried. He was thus enabled to gradually 
inject into dogs, cords that were weak, then strong ones, 
thus gradually vaccinating the dog against hydrophobia. 
This method has been successfully applied to man, and has 
removed the terrors of this hitherto frightful disease. 

Thus Pasteur’s work has laid the foundation of the 
knowledge of the germ diseases, and made it possible to 
determine the causes thereof, and hence preventive or cura- 
tive measures. The vast progress in medicine and surgery 
now going on, is but the fruit of that great tree of knowl- 
edge of which Pasteur is the trunk and the roots. While 
associated with him, how often have I heard him speak of 
the intense joy he experienced in unraveling the secrets of 
nature, and of the humility one should have when it was 
vouchsafed to him to gaze upon formative creation. He 
often referred to the futility of hoping to know the ter- 
mination of any important truth or discovery in as much 
as this must ever remain with the Creator. Being asked 
whether his wonderful work did not make him lean toward 
materialism he said that if his mind could fathom twice 
as much science he would still have the simple faith of a 
Breton peasant, and if he were capable of mastering yet 
more science, he would then have the faith of the Breton 
peasant’s wife. 

He died at the age of seventy-three years full of honors, 
leaving the whole world his debtor. The greatest glory 
of Pasteur is that of having sown for the future, for it was 
his privilege so to live that the fruits of his work will ever 
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increase after him. As the history of mankind is divided 
into two great periods, before and after Christ, so the his- 
tory of medicine and surgery must henceforth be divided 
into two great epochs, before and after Pasteur. 

If the greatness of a man depends upon the good which 
has resulted from his life work, a good not limited to his 
time, but for all time increasing the blessings of health to 
all mankind, and likewise pointing the ways to further dis- 
coveries, then truly, Pasteur stands alone, unchallenged 
as the greatest of human benefactors. Not long since a 
plebiscite was held in France to decide who was the great- 
est of all Frenchmen, and Pasteur’s name led all the rest. 
His name must forever endure, not only for his good to all 
humanity, but also for his character as a man, who led by 
the light which can emanate only from the source of all 
wisdom, said at the conclusion of the address he delivered 
on the inauguration of the new Pasteur Institute which 
was erected in his honor by a universal subscription: 
“Happy is he who possesses within himself a god! an 
ideal of beauty, an ideal of science, an ideal of patriotism, 
and who obeys it; an ideal of all the virtues of the Gospel.” 


Knights of the White Sheet 


CapTAIN ELsripce Cosy 


T is reported in the daily press that Mayor Hylan of 

New York has communicated with his Police Com- 
missioner regarding the Ku Klux Klan in the following 
words: 

This organization engenders the most bitter religious and 
racial hatred, and is a menace to the peace, happiness and pros- 
perity of our country. ... Strong-arm methods resulting in 
murder and destruction must not be resorted to by this or any 
other organization in New York. Apply the same methods to the 
activities of this organization as you do to the strong-arm gangs, 
the rendezvous for crooks, the Reds and bomb-throwers, the 
gamblers and the underworld element. 


In reply to these instructions the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union told Mayor Hylan that it agreed with his policy 
but not with his ideas of method, and insisted that prose- 
cution should take the place of deportation holding that 
the Klan should be compelled to bring “its absurd and un- 
sound doctrines into the open so that people may know 
them for what they are.” 

Yet that is exactly what the Klan does not do. All the 
evidence we have regarding the Klan is at present piece- 
meal and indicative rather than complete and conclusive. 
We are led to understand that its prime principle is 
“Americanism” and that its acts are to be directed against 
Jews and Catholics, against all people whose skin is not 
white, against foreigners and foreign ideas. Suppose this 
be true; tere is no damage in these facts alone. Many 
organizations in many places have been formed for these 
particular purposes. We are told that it is a secret organi- 
zation. Suppose it is; there are plenty of “ secret ” organ- 
izations in the country, Elks and Masons, college fraterni- 
ties and Knights of Columbus, which conduct their meet- 
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ings behind closed doors and have elaborate rituals and 
regalia. 

Yet there is harm in such an organization as our trust- 
worthy reports lead us to believe the Klan to be. Their 
rolls are secret. They wear no lapel button. They con- 
ceal their membership, except for a few “lecturers” and 
other officials who proselyte for them. When they do 
appear in public as members of the Klan they carefully 
cover their features and form “behind mask and shroud” 
lest the deeds they dare to do in moments of mob violence 
be charged against recognized individuals and prosecuted 
according to the decent laws of the nation. 

There is harm in the very name. Throughout the coun- 
try organizations are formed and maintained almost every 
day and carry on work for the furtherance of some special 
interest or another. Emma Goldman has preached anar- 
chism in New York City. Socialists have talked on street 
corners and voted as a political party. Protestant preach- 
ers have openly denounced the Church of Rome. Henry 
Ford, it is charged, has publicly assailed the Jewish reli- 
gion and the Hebraic race. Single taxers have flayed 
the financial policies of our Government. But this was all 
done more or less openly and if any of these violated the 
laws or spread libelous statements against a fellow citi- 
zen, the courts were ready to handle the case. The Klan 
on the other hand has a reputation for evading such pub- 
lic and personal responsibility. Its name is a by-word 
for invisible government. Its name carries with it imputa- 
tions of violence and evasion of the law. Its name is taken 
by honest citizens as indicative of a reign of terror. 

When any organization, whatever its motives, takes 
such a name it straightway inherits all the just condemna- 
tion and rigorous denunciation that its titular predecessor 
seems to have merited in days gone by. It has been 
pointed out that General Grant issued from Washington a 
proclamation disbanding the Klan, and saw to it that in- 
dictments and prosecutions were used against the few lead- 
ers of the old organization who could be specified by name. 
It has likewise been pointed out that the indictments found 
against certain members of the I. W. W. form ample prec- 
edent for similar indictments against recognizable mem- 
bers of the new Klan. 

The comparison is interesting. Both societies are 
known for carrying on their activities outside of the nor- 
mal processes of law. Both are reputed to advocate direct 
action. Both are supposed to deem the ballot and the or- 
dinary methods of government and the selection of gov- 
ernment officials insufficient to their success. Both are 
deemed to be ultimately responsible for violent acts in vio- 
lation of accepted statutes. Both carry on their work in 
such a way as to militate against public knowledge or offi- 
cial scrutiny. Both seem to believe the present American 
nation improperly administered, one because it permits 
control by the “capitalistic class” and the other because it 
offers freedom of speech and of the press, freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom in political, commercial, and personal ac- 
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tivity, within legal restrictions, to men of all races and 
colors. 

In the South, where official investigations indicate great 
activity of the knights of the white sheets in Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas, the 
Klan still clings to its ancient traditions of negrophobia. 
In New York it attempts to enlist anti-Catholic sentiment 
by showing what percentage of Masons it claims as mem- 
bers. In other places in order to secure supporters it makes 
use of anti-German and anti-British prejudices. To speak 
of duplicity and call it a Janus-like society were to limit 
the facts to the meanings of apt phrases, for the facts 
seem to show it has many sides, exposing always the one 
most appropriate to the occasion. As far as any but very 
special observation and investigation would reveal, the 
chief nature of the clan to the straight-thinking man-in-the- 
street is its desire for members and the consequent fees to 
be paid on initation. The World articles on its organiza- 
tion seem to indicate this fact. Whatever of prejudice and 
bitterness may linger in this or that section of the country 
is simply a selling-point for memberships. In order to in- 
crease its power and prestige and its numbers, the Klan 
appears willing to maintain, to foster, and to enflame dif- 
ferences. 

In so doing it violates one of the primary principles of 
modern civilized society ; the idea of toleration. It is possi- 
ble, said an elderly Englishman of many decades back, to 
agree very well except in opinion. And this is the mark of 
the intelligent, educated man of today. He does not sneer 
nor spit upon Shylock in the street; nor if he be a Shylock 
himself does he acridly refuse to associate with persons of 
opposite opinions to his own. He may not like the Jews 
he has met; but his reasons for dislike are personal ones, 
and are not based solely on the fact that the Jews are 
descended from those who came out of Egypt or that they 
happen to attend the synagogue on Saturday. It was a 
decent, educated man who declared that you cannot indict 
a whole nation; and every decent man of today would de- 
clare in a paraphrase of that saying that it is unjust to 
condemn a whole race or all the believers in any particular 
creed. 

Americanism is what they preach, according to their 
own ideas. But Americanism is far different from what 
they conceive. We have come a long ways from the period 
when the Pilgrim fathers came to Massachusetts to wor- 
ship God as they pleased and to compel everybody to do the 
same. The example of Lord Baltimore, the Constitution 
itself, the amendments thereto, particularly the thirteenth, 
are good evidences of the sensible tradition of this coun- 
try. Here we have received Huguenots from I'rance and 
fugitives from Germany; émigrés from Catholic Ireland 
and persecuted Jews from Russia. Here we have wel- 
comed Slavs and Italians, Greeks and Armenians, Bulgar 
and Serb, Austrian and Spaniard. Here we have built 
with the aid of the brawn and brain of these people what 
has been called “the land where hatred expires.” And 
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shall we now tolerate or countenance insidious attempts 
to revive the old world jealousies which these people came 
to this country to escape? This is not Americanism. And 
if the fictitious “Americanism” being propagated by this 
organization is such as this, we might well proclaim our 
accord with the dictum of Mr. Harry F. Ward to Mayor 
Hylan: “We are in full agreement with your views con- 
cerning the harmful nature of the Ku Klux Klan and its 
menace to healthy American life.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


Scandinavian Catholic League 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Readers of America will be interested to hear of the apostolic 
work carried on in our country for the spiritual welfare of Scan- 
dinavian Catholics. During the present week, St. Ansgar’s Scan- 
dinavian Catholic League of New York held its annual meeting 
at the Paulist Father’s rectory in that city. Not merely were all 
the Scandinavian Catholics invited to attend, but everybody inter- 
ested in the conversion of the Scandinavians. 

In February, 1910, the League was founded under the guidance 
and with the support of the late Cardinal Farley and the late 
Bishop McDonnell of Brooklyn. Its principal aims are the spirit- 
ual welfare of its members and the spread among Scandinavians 
of knowledge of the doctrines of Holy Mother Church. For this 
purpose the League has distributed free of charge considerable 
Catholic literature in the Scandinavian languages, and is always 
prepared to deliver such literature for missionary purposes to 
whosoever may wish for it. 

Rev. Louis O’Hara, O.S.P., is the spiritual director of the 
League and Mr. Frode C. W. Rambusch, 50 Morningside Avenue, 
New York City, its president, and both will be very glad to 
answer any inquiry regarding St. Ansgar’s League. 


New York. K. BR: 


Friends and Foes of Parish Schools 
To the Editor of America: 

Father Belford’s interpretation of one paragraph in a recent 
article I wrote for America was a bit too literal. I certainly 
would not be competent to know whether every minister, every 
Mason, every Jew in the United States was with or not with the 
anti-Catholic propagandists in his profession, or fraternal order, 
or race, unless I interviewed every individual belonging to these 
groups. 

The intente of my article was to expose the aims and purpose of 
certain organizations of men, or groups of people, relative to our 
schools. If every person within the organizations or groups is 
not responsive, it is not the fault of the men who are the recog- 
nized leaders in these organizations. It is true that there are 
thousands of Jews who are very friendly to Catholics, who regard 
themselves and ourselves as the common victim of the Ku. Klux 
Klan and kindred organizations, but the world over, the Orthodox 
Jew is not in sympathy with schools in which any form of the 
Christian religion is taught. The Hebrew periodicals in this 
country are staunch advocates of the public school, not because 
they are public, but because they are non-religious. The Scottish 
Rite Masons, Southern Jurisdiction, do not hesitate to publish 
broadcast both their hostility to the parish school and the program 
they have adopted to destroy it. There are numerous individual 
Masons in the north who are not in sympathy with their program, 
but Masonry as such is sympathetic, as is evidenced by the edi- 
torial comment in Masonic papers published for members of the 
Northern Jurisdiction. Then, there is published in Washington, 
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D. C., not only the New Age, which is the official organ of the 


Thirty-third Degree, Scottish Rite, Southern Jurisdiction, but 
the Fellowship Forum, which professes to be “the representative 
at the National Capital of Free Masonry” as a whole. This lat- 
ter paper is in sympathy with the Klan, is bitterly anti-Catholic, 
and would appear to have no other reason for its existence than 
to carry on a campaign against our schools. President Harding, 
Robert Lansing, General Pershing, Oscar Underwood, are men- 
tioned by this periodical as its prominent endorsers. I recently 
called the attention of President ‘Harding to the character of the 
paper, and he wrote the Fellowship Forwm for the discontinuance 
of the use of his name. 

Every minister does receive anti-Catholic literature in great 
abundance; every active Mason also receives it. If individual 
preachers and Masons still remain friendly to us it is because of 
their contact with Catholics whom they honor and respect. The 
head of the Shriners in our city, and a couple of preachers are 
the best non-Catholic friends our people have; at least they act 
that way. They are decent im spite of the propaganda. 

We could keep many ministers and lay folk from being per- 
verted if we let them know that we are acquainted with the efforts 
being made to poison them against us and our institutions, and if 
we sent them regularly some of our own literature as an antidote. 

Huntington. J. F. Now. 


Friends and Foes of Parish Schools 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me to supplement the statement of John L. Belford in 
America of November 25 that: “There are a few ministers in 
Brooklyn, who are not against us [the parish schools] and there 
are many in each of the other categories [Protestant school teach- 
ers, Masons, Socialists, and Jews] who are not only free from 
hostility but who are positively friendly.” 

That statement also goes for many non-Catholics not included in 
the classes mentioned. Many of us who are mentally incapable of 
seeing eye to eye with Catholics in questions of religion and science, 
nevertheless recognize the self-evident truth that the sel f-sacrificing 
lives of the Catholic clergy and sisterhoods are an inspiration to 
all right-thinking men, and a valuable asset to the State, particu- 
larly in the moral training of the young. 

Furthermore, in questions where science and religion appear to 
be in conflict, it is necessary to turn to the writings of Catholics 
like Fabre, Pasteur or Husslein to obtain an intelligent presentation 
of science from the religious point of view, for the glittering 
stupidities of the Bryanites react against religious belief. 

And now that the upholders of intolerance and bigotry are try- 
ing to supplant the lawful power of the States and the nation, it is 
time for all men of good will to stand shoulder to shoulder 
for that precious freedom of opinion and discussion which is the 
breath of life. 


Brooklyn. H. GuMBLEY. 


The Football Summary 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Statisticians will announce that the football season which has 
just closed created a greater interest than any previous season. 
The attendance, they will tell us, has been greater than in 1921 
and the number of persons participating in the contests exceeded 
any figures known to lovers of the game. 

Besides the persons who indulge in figures there are teachers 
and educators who are concerned over the tremendous hold that 
the game has on the students of schools and universities. Dr. 
Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Public Schools in Philadel- 
phia recently said: 

There is a danger of diverting the public mind from the 
real purpose for which higher institutions of learning are 


established. Athletics are useful to the extent to which they 
contribute toward these ends and are harmful to the extent to 
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which they detract from the accomplishment of these ends. 
There is a serious danger of over-commercializing athletics 
and of making them an end in themselves. 


There are many who agree with Dr. Broome, but there are few 
who are endeavoring to check the evil. A great football game is 
a wonderful thing, but it is an educational menace nevertheless. 
Dr. Broome has spread out his arms to stop the avalanche. He 
will be buried and it is a pity that this is true. 

One college is overcoming the tendency to make the entire fall 
season one of football. Ambherst is encouraging soccer, cross- 
country running, tennis, golf and track sports. The football 
eleven is not the whole “ works” at Amherst and perhaps for that 
reason there has been a decided slump in the playing of the varsity 
team which won only two out of eight games played. However, 
the benefit that has been derived by students actually participating 
in outdoor sports, will, it is thought, offset mere “ victories” 
made by the varsity eleven. 

Reforms come slowly in football as in politics. It therefore, is 
gratifying to hear “Bill” Edwards protesting the sending of 
varsity players to see another team play and to obtain knowledge 
concerning a rival eleven. Reforms will come more quickly if 
other men who are prominent in sports will speak out loud enough 
to be heard. As loud, for instance as Dr. Charles Whelan of 
Tufts College, who is advocating a rule that will keep football 
coaches out of communication with the players. And, if I may 
touch on any point, I am wondering why it is that an effort is 
being made to attach importance to Catholic schools and to 
Catholic colleges in the matter of football championships. 

Do some persons wish that the Catholic colleges should play 
games only with other Catholic colleges? Why so much stress on 
the Catholic championship? We do not hear anything about the 
Baptist championship or the Methodist championship. A short 
time ago the Georgetown baseball nine defeated all comers and 
was hailed as the champion of the college world. There were no 
distinctions as to the particular denomination of the college and 
in the field of sport, there should not be. Is it really necessary 
that religion should be brought into the sports of young America? 

Boston. J.H.C. 


Sacred Music 
To the Editor of America: 


It is very gratifying to note that your correspondent, Mr. Wm. 
F. Markoe, in America for November 4, directs attention to the 
baneful effects of the non-liturgical music, alas, only too often 
rendered in our churches. As the subject should be dear to the 
heart of every Catholic organist, may I not be permitted to say a 
few words thereon? It is nearly twenty years since our Holy 
Father, Pius X, issued his Motu Proprio on sacred music. This 
document is so clear and simple as to leave scarcely any doubt as 
to the kind and character of music permitted in our churches. 
At this late date one might suppose its observance to be a matter 
which the lapse of time had sufficed to make rather widespread. 
Unfortunately this does not seem to be the case. On the contrary 
it seems to be more honored in the breach than in the observance. 

I know a city where there are about twelve large Catholic 
churches. All of these, except one, have women in their choirs, the 
Votu Proprio notwithstanding. It is a matter of obligation to sing 
the Proper of the Mass at every High Mass, yet the Proper is 
scarcely if ever sung. Worse yet is the objectionable character 
of the music. Masses by Gounod, Haydn, Mozart, Hammerel, 
Mercadante, Guilmant and La-Hasche constitute the musical 
pabulum. All of these are, of course, unfit for the Divine Service, 
yet some, not all, are at least music. But more prevalent even than 
these are the monstrosities of such writers as Leonard, Giorza, 
White and other nonentities; composers (?) whose music is more 
suited for rendition by street organs than as a concomitant of the 
Holy Sacrifice. Worse yet are the offertory solos. The horrible 
Rossini “ Stabat Mater” constitutes the show piece of many choirs. 
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The text of “O Salutaris” is “jammed” to many an operatic 
melody. The celebrant must delay the accomplishment of his high 
sacredotal functions until some ill-trained soprano condescends to 
conclude the gurglings which mark the final cadenzas of such trash 
as Millard’s “ Ave Maria.” 

The writer would not have readers of America conclude that 
these conditions are characteristic of any one locality. Being well 
acquainted with the leading music-publishing houses, I may say 
from what I gleaned from them as to the quantity and quality of 
the music sold, that such conditions are characteristic of the entire 
country. Why the music of such composers? Why the neglect of 
Palestrina, Mitterer, Perosi, Ravanello, Refice, and in general the 
modern Cecilians? Why women in our choirs? Why not sing the 
Proper? Is the Motu Proprio a scrap of paper? 

It was also pleasing to see Mr. Markoe touch upon congrega- 
tional singing. In St. Patrick’s Church, Jersey City, N. J., where 
I am stationed as organist, we have found its attainment perfectly 
possible. Initiated by the Jesuit missionaries, thanks to the per- 
sistence of our good pastor, Rev. Edward H. Kelley, every note 
of our singing, except at High Mass and kindred liturgical functions 
is rendered by the congregation. 

In conclusion let us hope that there will be a greater appreciation 
of the value of liturgical choirs and music and a greater obedience 
to the provisions of the Motu Proprio. And above all let us not 
forget that this admirable document is a pronouncement binding in 
conscience on all Catholics.as the command of the Vicar of Christ, 
speaking with the plenitude and juridical force of His Apostolic 
authority. 

Jersey City. James P. Dunn. 


Why So Few Converts? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The discussion of “ Why So Few Converts?” has been interest- 
ing especially when carried on by writers who, like Monsignor 
Noll, bring forth practical propositions which if carried into prac- 
tise would do something to lessen the force of the query: “ Why 
So Few Converts?” The ever present desire to assist outsiders 
to come to an understanding of the reasonableness, the beauty and 
the glory of things Catholic prompts me also to enter the lists to 
promote one method of carrying the truths of the Faith to the 
faithless. 

Of course, neither one method nor another will suffice to dis- 
charge the duty of Catholics to let their light shine before men, 
to the glory of God. Since the Church is Catholic, a multiplicity 
of ways should be used, and who shall say that one well tried-out 
piece of propaganda is more effective than another? It seems to 
me that it were better to tell of schemes that might be employed 
to bring added numbers into our one true Fold than to find fault 
with the fact that a hundred-and-one things are not done that 
might be done. 

My proposal to bring more converts is open air campaigning. 
Quite a few well qualified priests and some Catholic laymen have 
expressed a willingness to go out into the highways and byways, 
to tell the story of the Catholic Church and of Christ’s desire of 
gathering in souls for the glories of heaven. That the time is 
ripe, that the people are ready to listen to the claims of the Cath- 
olic Church upon them, with genuine attention, our Boston apos- 
tolate to the man in the street has again and again, year after year, 
demonstrated. Our Catholic Truth Gild has just closed a season 
of seventy-eight open-air meetings. We addressed over 50,000 
persons, sold 2,500 cloth-bound Catholic books, gathered 1,252 
subscriptions for Our Sunday Visitor, and gave away over 5,000 
Catholic newspapers, all without one cent of expenses for hall-rent 
or advertising. 

‘No, money is not the first requisite for taking advantage of 
opportunities lying wide open for making converts. As illustra- 
tion, take one of our open-air meetings on Boston Common on a 
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Sunday afternon. One may see there gathered a couple of 
thousand persons, mostly from roundabout Boston, but also 
visitors from all parts of the country, listening to Mrs. Martha 
Moore Avery and the undersigned for two or three hours, and 
at the close of the lectures asking questions with a view of gain- 
ing information. Surely, one must assume that such an assembly 
is very largely destitute of faith, that these persons are mostly 
the victims of a Protestant inheritance that has petered out into 
Pantheism, naturalism, anarchism, and what-not; that they are 
confused by the false philosophies that are current in the daily 
press, and by the false remedies that are set forth by blind leaders. 
One must also assume that the audiences on Boston Common are 
not more benighted than persons making up audiences in other 
parts of our country. Here, then, is an opportunity for making 
converts that is almost entirely neglected. 

Our Catholic Truth Gild has carried on this open-air campaign- 
ing for Christ during the summer months for the last six years 
and we should be satisfied that our work has been serviceable if its 
only result had been the strengthening of faith in those Cath- 
olics who attend our meetings. On those occasions when the 
pastors have, from our autovan platform, welcomed the speakers 
of our Gild to their several cities and towns it was evident that 
the priest’s words and his presence created a deep, a wonderful 
impression upon our audiences. Outsiders do not know the 
charm of our clergy, many hear for the first time the voice of 
those men who are chosen agents of Almighy God and it is, to 
those of good will, like unto a healing balm to a sin-sick world. 

The American spirit is so grounded in fair play that Catholicism 
is, so to speak, natural to it. So when these right-minded Ameri- 
cans, wherever they came from, hear Catholic doctrine from the 
mouth of a priest it comes to them for just what it is, a tonic, 
full of common sense and God’s love. Said a good old priest 
who had been giving non-Catholic missions for forty years: “It 
must come! Priests must get out in the open! I wish I could go 
out with you on the autovan.” God grant that campaigning for 
Christ, in the not very distant future, may become a popular feature 
of American life. 


Medford, Mass. Davin GOLDSTEIN. 


To the Editor of America: 

The letters appearing under the above heading have negatively 
demonstrated that clerical effort to increase the number of con- 
verts is negligible. And in this have we not the only answer to 
the question? 

Monsignor Noll manifests the attitude common of the American 
clergy towards the problem. .In the issue of November 18, he 
classifies the great numbers of those who are unfortunately resist- 
ing the Church, and he calls those who are promoting the resist- 
ance “our enemies.” Call one an enemy and you call all enemies, 
except to the trained thinker. Alas, how few will make the dis- 
tinction? Was an enemy ever converted? We can annihiliate 
them, or wait till they die out, but as long as we consider them 
enemies we shall not convert them. Yet this is the great purpose 
we have in view. 

J. G. H., in the issue of December 2, suggests a new angle of 
vision. Considering the field to be cultivated, the clergy do not 
neglect to garner the fruits that grow from the seed that happens 
to fall upon the sparse fertile areas. But the Divine mission to 
the priesthood is hot limited to garnering the fruits, but extends 
even to the preparation of the fields. They must blast out the 
rock, root up the thorns, and water the arid wastes, and thus 
prepare it to bear fruit from the seed of the “ Word” sown. In 
this part of the work nothing is being done by the clergy, except 
trying to substitute the printed word for the active ministry of 
priestly preaching. The American priesthood is not alive to its 
mission. hence so few converts. 


Pittsburgh. A. X. 
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Education and Discipline 
RITING in the current Harper’s, ex-President 
Hadley of Yale, makes some very sound reflections 
on American educational methods. FEducation and peda- 
gogy, he declares, are not the same thing. 

Too much has been done for the pupils, too little has been 
expected of them. We have not recognized that education, the 
bringing out of a man’s powers, was a very different thing from 
pedagogy, the leading of children. It is an unfortunate fact that 
a large majority of the American public tends to regard teachers 
of every grade as pedagogues rather than as trainers, as men whose 
duty it is to provide their pupils with work which is interesting 
and easy at the moment, rather than to expect- them to do things 
which are sometimes uninteresting and often fatiguing for the sake 
of a remote end. 


There is always a tendency in academic circles to resent 
criticism from the outside. Educators like the followers 
of any profession or craft will take more from their own, 
will listen more eagerly to an educator than to a business 
man or an inventor, when education or educational meth- 
ods are up for discussion. So it is a good thing for Ameri- 


can education when a man of ex-President Hadley’s pro- . 


fession steps into the ranks of the critics of education. 
He sounds a note that is not at all new. It is older even 
than Christian or Catholic education for it is as old as 
Athens and her famous schools. And it means nothing 
more than this that whatever name you may give your 
system it is not educational unless it is disciplinary. 

This has been precisely the weak point in the modern 
school from the kindergarten up to the university. The 
word discipline has become tabu. It is so pri- 
mitive. It echoes the medieval. Books and §arti- 
cles appear in great numbers treating of education from 
various angles. Interest, enthusiasm, individuality, social 
consciousness are terms constantly recurring. What edu- 
eator has been brave enough in surveying the American 
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educational field to declare bluntly that the school and the 
college are weak precisely because the disciplinary idea 
in vogue in them is weak? How many parents in deter- 
mining on a school for their children, in selecting a col- 
lege for their sons and daughters think of education as a 
training process, in which discipline must enter in, or else 
the process fails? 

True education implies discipline not for discipline’s 
sake but for character’s sake. It means development from 
within not veneering from without. When that develop- 
ment has reached the stage in which the man or woman is 
self-disciplined you have education in its truest sense. 
Learned professors, spacious grounds, splendid equipment 
go to the making of a modern educational institution. They 
cannot make for the development of a man or a woman. 
And unless American education means finer manhood and 
womanhood of what avail is it to the individual citizen or 
to the nation? 

Women in Industry 

HE Bureau of the Census reports a remarkable de- 

crease during the last decade in the number of chil- 
dren engaged in gainful occupations. In very few com- 
munities is child labor a notable phenomenon, and it is 
nowhere found in the near-slavery form which was fairly 
common in the last years of the nineteenth century. Yet 
does the gradual passing of this type of social disorder 
mean that it is to be replaced by a disorder even more 
harmful to society? 

That disorder is the entrance of women into the ranks 
of the wage-earning class. The figures submitted by the 
Bureau show that of every five women, over ten years 
of age, approximately one is working outside the home. 
In 1910, about one-third of the women wage-carners were 
engaged in domestic service, an occupation in keeping 
with the powers of the average woman, and well fitted, 
except in those cases in which the domestic servant was 
made a domestic drudge, to train her for the important 
vocation of home-making. Further, in most instances, 
domestic service was merely a temporary occupation early 
terminated by marriage. By 1920, however, the pro- 
portion of women thus employed dropped from 31.5 to 
25.6 per cent., while the percentage in other occupations 
increased. The number engaged in clerical work rose 
from 7.3¢to 16.2, and in the professions, from 9.1 to 11.9. 
Increases were also recorded in the number of women 
acting as stock raisers, jewelers, carpenters, harness 
makers, iron and steel workers, wood choppers, mine 
operators, mechanical engineers, transportation workers, 
and managers of lumber camps. The number of women 
bankers, brokers and money lenders more than doubled, 
and large increases were registered in the number of 
telephone and telegraph operators. 

Obviously, many of these women were obliged to make 
the choice between work outside the home or starvation 
within it. The number of women who leave home merely 
to earn “ pin money” is probably negligible. At the same 
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time, it is quite clear that the increase of women as wage 
earners is a serious menace to society, if it tends to unfit 
them to contribute to society the influence and the work 
which they alone can supply. Too often the daily con- 
tact of men with women workers in the shop, factory or 
office, tends to lessen that reverence for womanhood which 
is among the most important of all social factors. Again, 
in many industrial communities has it been noted that the 
increase of women in industrial occupations is generally 
accomparfed by a check upon the natural increase in popu- 
lation. For the entire country, this increase between 1910 
and 1920 was far below what was expected, and the 
Census Bureau estimates a further decrease in the figures 
for 1921. When women engage in gainful occupations, 
marriage, in many instances, is deferred, and when mar- 
riage is contracted, the women may be physically unfit 
for maternity. As evidenced by special reports of the 
Children’s Bureau, those cities which show the largest 
number of women in the factories, also return a very 
high infant-mortality rate. For these same cities, there 
are no Government figures to show the age at which mar- 
riage is contracted; but reports furnished by clergymen 
and social workers indicate that in many instances it is 
from five to six years beyond the average and that when 
contracted earlier, the wife still retains her position as a 
wage-earner. 

This problem, like many another which vexes us, is 
largely due to the unhealthy economic conditions which 
now prevail in this country. Our future peace and sta- 
bility as a people depend upon the peace and stability of 
the home. Women forced to leave the surroundings 
which best mold them for the work of home-making, are 
not the material out of which the mothers of the American 
race are most fittingly drawn. Now that the problem 
of the child in the factory seems nearing a satisfactory 
solution, it is time to devote ourselves to the solution of 
the even more alarming question of women forced by 
economic stress, to leave the home. 


A Sick Girl Shall Save Them 

POOR girl and sick lives a hidden life of suffering in 
a New England town. Her days are cheerless, her 
nights anxious, for she breaks the bitter bread of poverty 
and is held in the thraldom of disease. But she is happy 
withal, this child of God, for the Master of health and 
sickness has given her gifts more precious than gold and 
silver—faith in His love and goodness, and sympathy for 

those whose plight is worse than her own. 

Inspired by these rare graces, the poor, sick girl has 
written to AMERICA a letter that deserves wide publicity 
for the benefit of all—of the rich that they may learn gen- 
erosity, of the poor that they may be content with their 
hard lot, of the sick that they may thank God for a shin- 
ing example of courage and cheerfulness, of priests and 
layfolk that they may praise Christ for this rare soul un- 
tainted amidst the surging corruption of the world. Thus 
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does the unknown girl who is sick and poor write: 


When the issue of America for the seventh of October came, I 
was ill and could not read it then. Only this evening when read- 
ing the past issues did I discover the appeal of the Carmelite 
Sisters of Mayerling, in Austria. 

How I wish it were in my power to supply all their needs. 
However, please accept the enclosed small offering of five dollars 
in honor of the Venerable Little Teresa and in aid of the Holy 
Souls, to send to this Carmel. My sister, Anne Cecilia, has just 
asked me to add five dollars from her for these Sisters. 

As I have been ill for many years with severe heart trouble and 
am but a poor girl I can only pray that those blest with much of 
the wealth of this world may come to their relief. How sad, 
indeed, is the condition of Austria, Germany, Russia and the other 
countries of Europe. If only the people here conld be aroused to 
the dire need of those countries so much could be done to help 
them. 

I enjoy America and find it extremely interesting and educa- 
tional. Wishing you success in your work and thanking you for 
attending to this matter, I remain, . 


In the presence of words so eloquent of the spirit of the 
Master, perhaps man may not speak, but only God, and He 
says: 

And Jesus sitting over against the treasury, beheld how the peo- 
ple cast money into the treasury, and many that were rich cast in 
much. And there came a certain poor widow, and she cast in two 
mites, which make a farthing. And calling His disciples together, 
He saith to them: Amen I say to you, this poor widow hath cast 
in more than all they who have cast into the treasury. For all 
they did cast in of their abundance; but she of her want cast in 
all she had, even her whole living. Mark 12:41-44. 


But if, perchance, man were to comment on the letter of 
our unknown suffering friend, he would tell her that such 
as she are the salvation of the perverse, selfish people of 
today. Because of the lack of poor girls and sick who 
pray God in all humility Sodom was destroyed, for does 
not the inspired writer tell us: 


And drawing nigh he [Abraham] said: Wilt thou destroy the 
just with the wicked? If there be fifty just men in the city, shall 
they perish withal? and wilt thou not spare that place for the sake 
of the fifty just, if they be therein? Jar be it from thee to do this 
thing, and to slay the just with the wicked, and for the just to be 
in like case as the wicked, this is not beseeming thee: thou who 
judgest all the earth, wilt not make this judgment. And the Lord 
said to him: If I find in Sodom fifty just ones within the city, I 
will spare the whole place for their sake. And Abraham answered, 
and said: Seeing I have once begun, I will speak to my Lord, 
whereas I am dust and ashes. What if there be five less than 
fifty just persons? Wilt thou for five and forty destroy the whole 
city? And he said: I will not destroy it if I find five and forty. 
And again he said to him: But if forty be found there, what wilt 
thou do? He said: I will not destroy it for the sake of forty. 
Lord, saith he, be not angry, I beseech thee, if I speak: What if 
thirty shall be found there? He answered: I will not do it, if I 
find thirty there. Seeing, saith he, I have once begun, I will speak 
to my Lord. What if twenty be found there? He said: I will 
not destroy it for the sake of twenty. I beseech thee, saith he, 
be not angry, Lord, if I speak yet once more: What if ten should 
be found there? And he said: I will not destroy it for the sake 
of ten. And the Lord departed, after he had left speaking to 
Abraham: and Abraham returned to his place. Genesis, 18 :23-33. 


Surely, prayer, almsgiving and suffering reach far in the 
economy of God. 
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Keep Your Powder Wet 

HE military authorities in France, it is reported, 

have adopted a new method of storing the Republic’s 
gunpowder. Dust-dry magazines, subject to fire, ex- 
plosion, and because of their high visibility, to capture 
by the enemy, are to be discarded in favor of perforated 
boxes sunk to the bottom of conveniently-situated, but 
secretly marked, lakes and ponds. Wet or dry, the 
chemists report, gunpowder deteriorates at about the same 
rate, but water offers the great advantage of invisibility, 
along with protection from sudden shock and a rapidly 
rising temperature. Thus does modern science overturn 
all the tradition and the conventions have taught since 
the ancient days when Friar Bacon musingly wielded his 
inquiring pestle. 

The new method suggests possibilities. Why should it 
be limited to the preservation of gunpowder? Why should 
it be confined to France? After being drawn from its watery 
hiding-place, the powder must be dried before it can be 
used, and this desiccation, unless the ingenious Gaul has 
devised some method of firing a wet explosive, will take 
some time. Anything that will delay war is worth con- 
sideration. Whether or not the very complicated death- 
machines which the layman groups under the comprehen- 
sive term, “ guns,” would also be improved by immersion 
in deep water, is not said. But if every nation liberally 
besprinkled its powder with cold water, and paved the 
beds of its rivers and lakes with guns, declarations of war 
would probably present greater difficulties than have been 
encountered by some nations in the past. Perhaps it 
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would be un-Christian, or what is worse in these days, im- 
practicable, likewise to anchor our militarists in the water, 
bidding them keep careful watch over their professional 
gear. Yet the plan might be tried, previously enveloping 
each militarist in a comfortably-fitting diving-suit, and 
making provision to draw him up, from time to time, for 
food and drink. Brought to this point, the immersion 
plan seems to partake of insanity. But it is a plan con- 
nected with war, and when the events of the last four years 
are considered, it is hard to escape the conclusion that 
some wars in the fullest degree, and all wars in some de- 
gree, are begun, continued, and brought to a seeming 
close, by a spirit closely akin to insanity. 

Some months ago, a Senator of the United States gave 
utterance to a thesis in political science which statesmen 
and near-statesmen are prone to forget. Perhaps they do 
not forget, but in despair, dissemble. Wars would end, 
stated Senator Reed, if every nation would only agree not 
to steal from any other nation, and keep to the agree- 
ment. Most wars seem to be precipitated by the simul- 
taneous discovery that, of two nations, both are stealing, 
or the discovery by one that theft is threatened in reprisal 
for another theft brought to a successful conclusion years 
before. The world today is a mad world. Ambassador 
Harvey recently told an English audience that continuance 
of present conditions in continental Europe would create 
continental anarchy in another year. May an all-merciful 
God avert that calamity; but if it comes, may it teach the 
leaders of the world that unless God and His law build 
the State, they labor in vain that build. 


Literature 


The Child Test of Literature 
HEIR elders are all too busy these days devising tests 
for the children. Is it not time for the children to 
retort on their testers? ‘“ Having pried and prodded into 
us to see if we measure up to you, dear elders, let us now 
see,” the children may well say, “whether you measure up 
to us.” A great philosopher wished to make man the 
measure of everything. We have a truer, a Divine philoso- 
phy, a philosophy all the more persuasive at this season 
“so hallowed and so gracious is the time,” and that philoso- 
phy makes the child the measure and test of man’s worth 
and the arbiter of his eternal destiny. “ Whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God, as a child, shall not 
enter it.’ The mill-stone mooring the scandalizer in the 
ooze of ocean’s darkest depths and the angels who see the 
face of their little one’s Father, these are the extreme 
sanctions which guarantee the accuracy of the child test 
for the measurement of man. 
The child test has often been applied to man’s morals. 
Onan and Sanger, Sparta and China, Calvin’s unchristian 


infant damnation and the Christless infant sanctification of 
Pelagius, Malthus with his “ Decrease and subtract ” and 
Moses with his “ Increase and multiply,” all, from individ- 
uals to nations, are ample evidence that the child is set for 
the ruin and resurrection of many in Israel. The child-test 
is surely potent in rating the world’s moral morons and 
moral geniuses. 

Can the child-test be applied to man’s art and literature? 
Recall the words of Job, “‘ Who shut up the sea with doors, 
when I made a cloud the garment thereof and wrapt it in 
a mist in swaddling bands?” That view of the sea in the 
swaddling bands of infancy is a proof of an imagination 
looking at the universe with the eyes of the Creator. The 
child-test is a measure of the sublimity of Hebrew litera- 
ture. The revelation of Genesis gave the literature of the 
Bible an outlook never reached by other literatures. As the 
promise of the Messiah kept a hallowing guard over the 
cradles of Israel, so the vision of the Creator blotted out 
from the concepts of the Hebrew imagination the crude 
and monstrous nativities which make all pagan mytholo- 
gies hybrid and miscegenetic. 
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Homer has fewer than others have of these nightmares, 
but it is not in them nor in the tinsel sublimity of his 
divine machinery that Homer has touched a wider circle of 
readers than any of his epic brethren. Rather it is in his 
unaffected and transparent portrayal of the human nature 
we all understand that Homer has set the heart of the 
world throbbing faster. Not the celibate Virgil, nor the 
Puritanic Milton, dissolver of matrimony, nor yet Dante, 
idealizer of the maiden Beatrice, gave us childhood and 
motherhood as Homer has done. Homer is no sentimen- 
talist but he has wider sympathies with mother and child 
than any author on the rolls of literature. The mother 
cow, lowing over its first-born, the mother dog, growling in 
defense of its litter, the mother lion, all its brow wrinkled 
with the greatest frown ever sketched, the mother bird, 
starving and dying for its young, yes, even the mother 
wasp, solicitious for its menaced brood (note that, S. P. 
C. A.!) these are evidences of Homer’s tenderness. 
Achilles likens his friend Patroclus to a little maid fondly 
catching at her mother’s dress and getting in her way with 
persistent tearful pleading till the mother takes her up. In 
the Iliad, Helen’s sorrow for her abandoned Hermione 
is a pleasing element in her repentance. Odysseus proudly 
styles himself the father of Telemachus; the mother of 
Odysseus dies for longing of him, and his father, Laertes, 
in the most exquisite of the many recogniton scenes of the 
Odyssey, passes from view in that story, while his long 
absent son tells him of the fruit trees, “ which,” says 
Odysseus, “ thou once gavest me for mine own, and I was 
begging of thee this and that, being but a child and fol- 
lowing thee through the garden.” 

Yet, more than all these pictures, stands out in the 
world’s imagination Hector’s boy, whose future fate An- 
dromache, after Hector’s death, details with a mother’s 
despairing vividness, whose childish terror at his father’s 
helmet, while Andromache smiles through her tears, has 
brought home to unnumbered thousands the grim spectre 
of war. That scene has etched itself so deeply into the 
heart of mankind that it has almost ruined Homer’s poem, 
alienating universal sympathy from Achilles to Hector. 

After Homer, the child motive in literature is less in 
evidence. Drama, of its nature, has little place for the 
child except to put a keener poignancy in tragedy. So 
Sophocles used the children of Oedipus. So in his time 
did Shakspere with the princes of Richard III, with 
Marcellus in Coriolanus, with Macduff’s sprightly lad, and 
with others. Theocritus has a child to furnish an aside 
for the gossipy Syracusan dames. Anacreon introduces the 
counterfeit of childhood in the Cupids, whose sophisticated 
conventionality checked invention in Elizabethan lyrics 
as it did in art from Pompeii to Rubens and later. Cupids 
are symbols, children of the brain, not of the heart, and 
figure in song and painting as signs. They have a mes- 
sage for the mind; they do not touch the feelings, while on 
the other hand they free the artist from seeking in life the 
expressive significance that Homer gave the child. 
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Literature had to wait long for the naturalness of Homer 
to reappear. Virgil has a little of it in Ascanius, another 
Cupid, and it is significant that Virgil’s one outstanding 
natural touch is found in the famous Messianic eclogue: 
Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem. As for other 
Latins, whether it be bachelorship or the erotic pre-occu- 
pation of the lyricists, or the supreme power of the father 
in Roman customs and law, Latin literature does not mirror 
for us prominently the child and mother nor reflect their 
natural attractiveness as found in Homer. Well, even 
Greece seems to have lost the art, and a new inspiration 
was needed. That inspiration came with the Divine Child 
of Bethlehem, and the Christ-child test of literature will 
be unfolded later. Francis P. Donne LLy, S.J. 


A BALLAD OF CHRISTMAS JOYS 


O why so glad, gray Brother, 
The mirth that’s in thy bray? 
Last night a new-made Mother 
And her Babe slept on my hay. 
O why with joy, brown Brother, 
Thy lowing clamoreth? 
Last night a Maiden Mother 
Warmed her Baby at my breath. 
For the Ass and the Ox spake together, 
And the Ox and the Ass knelt them down, 
All in the winter weather 
In Bethlehem Town. 


O why so glad, sweet Manger, 
Thy wood doth shine with joy? 
Last night, secure from danger 
I kept a new-born Boy. 
O why so sweet a crooning, 
Night-wind, thy melody? 
Last night, to Angels’ tuning 
I played God’s lullaby. 
For the Earth and the Sky sang together, 
And the happy Stars their morning antiphon, 
All in the winter weather 
In Bethlehem Town. 


O why so glad, poor Peasant, 
Thy silly soul would sing? 
Last night ’twas made a present 

For my homage to my King. 
O why, most noble Mages, 

Doth joy come to thy breast? 
We saw the Hope of Ages, 


And knelt before Him, blest. 
For the Mage and the Peasant knelt together, 


And a Maiden and a Carpenter looked on, 
All in the winter weather 
In Bethlehem Town. 
Carotine E. MacGit. 


REVIEWS 


The Hebrew Scriptures in the Making. By Max L. Marcouis. 
Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America. 

Advanced students of the Old Testament have in this little 
volume a fair and thoughtful sketch of the rise of the Palestinian 
canon. It gives the Jewish point of view at its best. After a clear 
summary of the rabbinic traditions and of the conclusions of mod- 
ern destructive criticism, the author develops in a manner both 
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sound and suggestive certain lines of internal evidence which de- 
serve more serious attention than they often receive. His failure 
to distinguish clearly between inspiration and revelation, as well as 
one or two historical conclusions inadmissible to Catholic students, 
were elements to be expected; yet even these are derived from data 
instructive in themselves. Above all the chapter on “ The Higher 
Unity of the Torah” is a refreshing display of the difference be- 
tween rationalistic and reasonable criticism. His whole treatment 
of his subject is marked by sounder judgment and higher purpose 
than too often characterize the attitude of Jewish scholars to the 
sacred writings. W. H. McC. 


America, a Family Matter. By Cuartes W. Goutp. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

The thesis of this book—“ Talent is hereditary ” (p. 68 and passim ) 
—while constantly emphasized and reiterated in varying forms is 
not convincingly shown to be true. Strict logic is lacking. Size, 
speed, beauty, animal instinct and similar equine perfections may 
all be developed and improved by careful breeding in the case of 
brute animals, such as the horse, but man is not a mere brute. 
The improvement and development of man’s soul—a_ simple, 
spiritual, immortal substance, is attained by agencies far different. 
The book has however a value, perhaps not intended by the author. 
Its worth lics in its succinct historical data, and particularly in its 
concluding appeal to Americans to preserve the noble heritage 
handed down to us by the Fathers of the Constitution. If the 
blessings of that heritage are to be preserved; if the decay and 
death inherent in all human institutions is for any appreciable 
period of time to be delayed, remedies far different from those sug- 
gested by the author will have to be employed. A judicious union 
of intellectual and moral instruction, and that instruction put into 
constant daily practise universally by every individual would 
quickly result in wholesome, healthy honesty both in men and na- 
tion! Ina book of such length (165 pages) it is surprising to find 
no divisions into chapters M. J. &. 


The Theory of Ethics. By Arruur K. Rocers. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

“Ethics,” says the author of this compact little volume, “is 
the name for the interest man has in discovering and realizing 
the ends that make life positively worth living.” The task of this 
science, he adds, “is resolved into a single supreme inquiry to 
which all others are subordinate: ‘What is the nature of human 
good?’” This question, he answers through the first three chap- 
ters, by developing the thesis that: 

Goodness is no specific quality in an object, but the outcome 

of some distinctive attitude which we adopt towards such a 

quality. .. . If a thing summon up in me, when I contem- 

plate it in idea, no glow of pleasurable feeling, I shall have 
the greatest difficulty in understanding or even tolerating the 
claim that it is a “good” object or that it has “ value.” 

The theory of which this definition of Ethics and this notion 
of good are the hinges is interesting, but wholly unconvincing. 
In other words, the author in his analysis of the “good” in 
human life, has looked too narrowly at one class of objects in 
which the “good” may be found and has overlooked a whole 
realm of others which are undoubtedly good and just as undoubt- 
edly unconnected with any “glow of pleasure.” Moreover, the 
author excludes from his volume the idea of law, and the science 
of Ethics without the concept of law is a contradiction in terms. 

Mr. Rogers betrays not the slightest knowledge of the ethical 
theory of Scholasticism, a strange lack in a mind so obviously 
sincere in its search for truth, so candid in disposition, so evi- 
dently of a type to enjoy the precision and exquisite consequenti- 
ality of the Schoolmen’s method! Is it because of the common but 
groundless fear that all parts of Scholastic Philosophy are “ the- 
'*? G. B. 
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The Literary Life and Other Essays. By P. A. Canon 
SHEEHAN, D.D. ‘New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 

Poems. By P. A. CANoN SHEEHAN, D.D. Same publisher. 

These essays of Canon Sheehan, hitherto unpublished, cover a 
variety of subjects—literary, religious, philosophical—and confirm 
the impression, already conveyed by his previous writings, of the 
wide range of the author’s reading, the depth and solidity of his 
learning and the deep religious spirit and intuitive power of the 
priestly scholar. The optimism, which he maintained to the end, 
even through the suffering and pain of his closing years, is evident 
throughout the volume. “God's in His heaven, all’s right with 
the world,” the text of his papers on “ Optimism,” is the keynote 
of all the essays contained in the book. Of the style, no more need 
be said than that it is Canon Sheehan at his best. The same 
ease and smoothness, the same power of phrasing, the same deli- 
cate perception of the rhythm and melody of a sentence, that 
characterize his other prose works, are found here in their per- 
fection. 

With the exception of the verses contained in the slender vol- 
ume, “Cithara Mea,” published some twenty years ago, Canon 
Sheehan gave little evidence, during his lifetime, of the poetic 
gift which he possessed in a very high degree. The poems in this 
present volume, rescued from the mass of manuscript left by him, 
at the time of his death, contain some imperfections which, doubt- 
less, would have been eliminated, had he been able to revise and 
polish them, before giving them to the press. Beyond this, they 
call for no apology. Outside of the religious and patriotic songs, 
all too few in number, the lyric note is wanting. In most of the 
poems, as in his prose essays, we find deep religious thought, the 
musings of the Christian mystic, the scholar solving the mysteries 
and the problems of life by means of faith. Some of the sonnets 
might, with propriety, have been omitted. Somewhat complicated 
and cumbersome, they are not calculated to enhance the reputation 
of the author. Careless editing, or proofreading, or an ill-advised 
resolve on the part of the editor to take “no liberties with the 
manuscript beyond some trifling alterations in punctuation” has 
marred passages in both volumes. J. A. T. 





Mother Machree. By the Rev. Martin J. Scort, S.J. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

No Handicap. By Marton Ames TAcGarrt. 
3enziger Bros. $2.00. 
A Story of Lake Champlain. By Joun Tatzor 
New York: Blaise Benziger & Co. 


New York: 


Saranac. 
SmitH. New Edition. 
$1.75. 

The many who read and enjoyed Father Scott’s first venture 
in the field of fiction, will welcome this new story from his pen. 
He has not attempted to give us a pretentious novel; his art is, 
perhaps, the truer, because unconscious. He has succeeded in 
giving us a thoroughly wholesome story, instinct with Catholic 
feeling and, without any appearance of preaching, conveying a 
deep spiritual message. It is a charming little prose idvll, placed 
in the unidyllic setting of a great city. The hero is again a boy, 
but there is a heroine too, Bernard’s devoted sister, Alice, and 
dear old Father Boone, guide, counsellor and friend, all of whose 
characters are depicted with painstaking fidelity. Father Scott 
might have spared himself the trouble of apologizing for the 
ending of the book. Any other resolution of his plot would have 
been trivial and commonplace; the one he has given us is the 
natural one and is, at the same time, in the truest sense of the 
word, a “happy ending.” 

“No Handicap” is a strong Catholic novel that deserves the 
popularity of many a “best seller,” all the more so as it presents 
a number of features that are usually found in the thrillers of 
the day. Thus the story is based on the “ eternal triangle,” solved 
in this case according to Catholic principles, without making 
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light of the sacrifice it entails on the part of those concerned. 
There is also an abundance of psychology in the book, but of 
the most wholesome variety, with much deep and noble pathos. 
The characters are well drawn and consistently developed; while 
the crucial turning-points are skilfully introduced and ably: 
handled. The dialogue, however, is occasionally somewhat 
strained and artificial, and the final solution suffers from its 
similarity with an event which, earlier in the story, gives an 
unexpected turn to the hero’s fortunes. But these are slight 
defects that are more than offset by the refreshing atmosphere 
that pervades the book. 

The third novel is a reprint originally published more than 
thirty years ago. The story is rather ordinary and not handled 
. with particular skill at that. There is a want of clearness and 
balance; the true Catholic tone is missed in many a situation, 
and the characters, with the exception perhaps of Mrs. Sullivan, 
a typical Irish matron of the old school, do not stand out as 
they might. The description, however, of the church fair is 
exceptionally good. B. +. G 





Edited by ANNE WINTER- 
Boston: Houghton 


The Letters of Franklin K. Lane. 
MUTE LANE and LoutsE Herrick WALL. 
Mifflin Co. $5.00. 

These letters reveal a singularly winning and interesting per- 
sonality. What Franklin K. Lane might have become is now 
merely a matter for speculation. Certain it is, however, that 
while at the time of his death he was one of the few Americans 
who, in the eyes of the people, represented a sane and practicable 
idealism, he was taken away before the full maturity of his 
splendid powers. Perhaps the secret of his growing influence lies 
in the fact that the man himself never stopped growing. Up to 
his appointment by President Roosevelt in 1905 to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, his interests were confined to California, 
and to few outside that State was he known. Washington brought 
him into contact with men of all sorts, and the contact broadened 
him. He soon began to think in larger terms, and it was not 
long before he realized that there was but one remedy for the 
evils which afflict society. In terms which recall the social Encycli- 


cals of Leo XIII, he writes: 


Agnosticism led to sensualism, and sensualism had its 
foundation in hopelessness. We are materialists because we 
have no faith. This thing, however, is being changed... . 
I put my hope for the future, not in a reduction of the high 
cost of living, nor in any scheme of government, but in a 
recognition by the people that, after all, there is a God in the 
world. Mind you, I have no religion, I attend no church, and 
I deal all day long with hard questions of economics, so that 
I am nothing of a preacher; but I know that there will never 
come anything like peace or serenity by a mere redistribution 
of wealth, although that redistribution is necessary and must 
come. 


And again, in 1919: 


This whole damned world is damned because it is standing 
in a bog, there is no sure ground under anyone’s feet. We are 
the grossest materialists because we know only our bellies 
and our backs. We worship the great god Comfort. We 
don’t think: we get sensations. The thrill is the thing. All 
the newspapers, theaters, prove it. We resign ourselves to a 
life that knows no part of man but his nerves. We study 
“reactions” in human beings and chemistry—recognizing no 
difference between the two. . . . John, if you have a religion 
that can get hold of the people, grip them, and lift them, for 
God’s sake, come over and help us. 


While it does not appear that Lane was ever a serious student 
of the evidences of religion, it is plain that all his life he yearned 
for the certainty with regard to man, his Creator, and a future 
life, which only religion can give. “I wish I had your faith,” 
he writes a friend, “how I do cling to what scraps of faith I 
have.” “Each night I pray for him” he writes a lady, in much 
anxiety over the illness of her son, “and I an? so much of a 
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Catholic that 1 pray to the only Saint I know or ever knew, and 
ask her to heip.” The “Saint” was his mother. “For man’s own 
sake, there should be some cross to which one can cling, some 
Christ who can hear, and give peace to the waves. I wish I could 
be a Catholic” More than once is this wish expressed. Appar- 
ently he never knew how near he was in spirit to the Catholic 
Church. “‘Lead Kindly Light’ was all the gospel I had,” he 
wrote, a few days before his death. The mercies of God are 1n- 
finite, and one may hope that in his last moments, the early preju- 
dices against the Church which hung as scales about his eyes, 
were dissipated. P. L.. B. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The “Mind.” —The current issues of the Catholic Mind are 
especially wide in their appeal. Under date of November 22 we 
have a paper by Dr. Sylvester R. Leahy on “The Church and 
Social Service,” which retells the splendid work of Catholics in 
this field. Mr. Myles Connolly's “ America’s Fifty Million 
Morons ” ought to allay all fears for the future of our republic. 
This number closes with the “ Papal Approval of the Vincentians.” 
In the issue of December 8 we find Father Meschler’s beautiful 
“Christmas Meditation” and John Ayscough’s New Year essay, 
“Good-bye—and Welcome!” Father Wickham’s fine address to 
the students of the college of Mount St. Vincent. Bishop 
McDevitt’s paper on the criticism of public schools and Admiral 
Benson’s interview on parish schools round out this issue of 
varied interest. 





Loves’ Alchemy. —In “ Cloister and Other Poems” (Macmillan, 
$1.00), Father Charles L. O'Donnell, C.S.C., sings thus of Love’s 
transforming power : 


I kept a beggar’s hut till Love 
Knocked at my sullen door; 

I knew not what a spirit then 
Footed that earthen floor. 


No lights were in his tangled hair, 
His bare feet bled with cold, 
But all his frail hands chanced upon 

Flamed into sudden gold. 





Advice to Boys.—Boys are not usually tempted to read bio- 
graphy and it is not probable that they will find Mr. Edwin Wild- 
man’s “ Famous Leaders of Character” (Page, $2.00) an irresisti- 
ble lure. In the author’s opinion, the life and works of Senator 
Lodge are fitly summed up in four words, “ Defender of the 
Constitution,” a eulogy which will probably surprise both the 
friends and the critics of the Senator——“ The Thoughts of 
Youth” (Macmillan, $1.25), by Samuel &. Drury is a collection 
of papers for young people which the Rector of St. Paul’s School 
has dedicated to his own two boys. It contains much sound ad- 
vice, which if well pondered, would undoubtedly help the rising 
generation to acquire ways of righteous and healthful living. But 
usually the young person who reads such well-meant instructions 
is the kind that does not need it. However, its perusal will sug- 
gest to those whose youth is past, means of rendering assistance 
to their younger brethren. ; 





Timely Hints. —These are the times when it behooves all stal- 
wart sons of Adam by taking thought, to add a few cubits to the 
defenses against the omnivorous feminist roaming about the land. 
“The Stag Cook Book” (Doran), written for men by men, col- 
lected and edited by C. MacSheridan, is a barrage of favorite 
recipes adroitly ranged by a shock-corps of ninety-three eminent 
literateurs and publicists. Few, for instance, except those who 
have had a personal experience can appreciate the delight it is to 
watch Dr. Maurice Francis Egan presiding at a chafing-dish and 
listen to the learned dissertation over the proper amount of 
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paprika for the sample of his exclusive welsh-rabbit sizzling 
therein. You easily forget his “ Songs and Sonnets” and even the 
“Confessions of a Book Lover.” It is under cover of such first- 
line attacks that this effort is made to keep the home-fires burning 
in the kitchenette and save the legions of domestic bachelors. 





Little Essays.—‘‘ Giving and Receiving, Essays and Fantasies,’ 
by E. V. Lucas, an English author, and “ Neither Here Nor 
There” by Oliver Herford, an American, are volumes of short 
essays recently published by Doran. The first contains some 
twenty discursive literary or descriptive papers in the prolific Mr. 
Lucas’ well-known manner, of which “The Evolution of Whim- 
sicality,” “The Battle of the Mothers” and “Temptation” are 
among the best. Mr. Herford has been more successful in his 
earlier funny books of verse than in the present prose collections. 
Many of the papers lack body and fall rather flat. “ The Cost of 
a Pyramid,” however, an essay, in which he shows that we owe 
that great monument mainly to the “vegetable energy of onions, 
leeks and radishes transmitted by the chemistry of digestion and 
assimilation to the muscles and sinews of the slaves employed in 
building the Pyramid,” is an entertaining thought——“ Literature 
and Life” (Dutton) is a collection of essays by E. B. Osborn. A 
great many of these essays originally appeared in the London Morn- 
ing Post and are of special interest to British readers. 

Travel.—The modern mind has little use for lifeless writings. 
Hence it may seem almost paradoxical to say that “ Beasts, Men 
and Gods” by Ferdinand Ossendowski (E. P. Dutton and Co. 
$3.00), is a book that deals with travel, ethnology and anthropology 
in such a way as to combine the results of personal and accurate 
observation with stories of hazardous adventures and thrilling 
escapes. Dr. Ossendowski after slipping out of the grasp of the 
blood-thirsty Russian revolutionists journeys through Outer and 
Inner Mongolia and Thibet to British India and thence, amid 
many perils, retraces his steps almost to his starting point. Later 
he essays a second journey and after many interesting experi- 
ences reaches Manchuria and safety. The story of his struggles 
and hardships is well worth reading ——“ Scotland” (Macmillan), 
by A. R. Hope Moncrieff is one of a series of books, handsomely 
gotten up, whose purpose is to make the public acquainted with 
some of the beauties of English scenery and historical monuments. 
There are thirty-two full-page illustrations in color, copies of 
paintings by Sutton Palmer, which are so beautiful that we 
long to see the original scenes themselves. Then the author’s 
word-pictures, designed as an accompaniment to these fine land- 
scapes, outline Scotland’s salient features, with glimpses at its 
history, national character, and customs. In chapter XI, “ The 
Whig Country” we have a striking lesson of the dissensions, and 
as a consequence the disintegration that took place amongst the 
people of Scotland as a result of the Reformation ——* Atolls of 
the Sun” (Century, $5.00), is another of Frederick O’Brien’s 
books on the South Sea Islands. As usual, the volume is quite 
full of dramatic and pictorial elements, and is, moreover, illus- 
trated with photographs of splendid workmanship, but, in some 
instances, at least, of extreme impropriety. Pictures of naked 


women may possibly appeal to groundlings and perverts, but it is- 


dificult to understand why they should be inserted in a book 
intended for normal people. Mr. O’Brien is entirely too much 
beholden to the flesh. If he would but cut a bond or two, he 
would appear in a slightly better light. His attitude towards re- 
ligion, too, and, in fact, towards the supernatural life in general, 
is scandalous, to put it mildly. There are two passages in the 
book that constitute such gratuitous and monstrous insults to 
Catholics that we can but wonder how the Century Company put 


them into print. 





Pious Christmas Gifts.—“ The Divine Counsellor” (Kenedy, 
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$1.75) is a new book by Father Scott, £.J., which ought to bring 
peace and comfort to many hearts. It is written in the style of 
a Kempis, being a dialogue between God and the soul. The fact 
that Father Scott’s “God and Myself” has sold to the extent 
of 175,000 copies is proof of his power to touch the human heart 
——*“ Gathered Fragments” (Benziger, $1.50), by Father Zulueta 
S.J., are “stray leaves on frequent and daily Communion.” Al! 
who have charge of children, be they parents or teachers, ought 
to read the stirring appeals and the sound instructions given in 
Part II on “The Child and Holy Communion.”———‘ Moments 
Divine” (Kilner, $1.00), is a Eucharistic prayerbook compiled 
by the Rev. F. A. Reuter, Knight Commander of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Many “historic and legendary readings and prayers ”’ 
make a helpful and instructive manual for visits coram Sanctis 
simo.——“ The Bride of the Lamb and Other Essays” (Encyclo- 
pedia Press), is a collection of essays, mostly on the “ marks” of 
the church by the Rt. Rev. Cyril Sigourney W. Fay, the distin- 
guished convert. Fifteen poems of decided spiritual flavor round out 
the volume.——Father J. Harrison, O.P., has done a real service 
in editing in English “The Religious Vows and Virtues” (Ben- 
ziger, $0.75), by Bl. Humbert de Romanis, O.P. (1194-1277). 
This is a refreshing treatise written long ago with a wisdom and 
an insight into the virtues and difficulties of the religious life 
that betray a splendid knowledge of human nature-——Another 
book that is hoary with age is the “Confessions of Venerable 
Father Augustine Baker, O.S.B.” (Benziger, $1.25), edited by 
Dom Justin McCann. A short sketch of the life of this English 
mystic is prefaced to a well chosen selection of passages from 
his “ Secretum,” which deals with the higher forms of prayer—— 
“ Abide With Me” (Kilner, $0.30), by Mrs. R. Zeckwer is a con- 
soling little prayerbook first published years ago, and now reissued 
in an attractive form. 


—__—_ 


Fairies and Christmas Folk.—A most delightful set of real 
Christmas stories is given us by Miss Evaleen Stein in her book, 
“When Fairies Were Friendly” (Page). The reverent Christ- 
Child atmosphere is in them and they are redolent of days when 
the true Christmas spirit was abroad. Miss Thelma Gooch has 
illustrated the book well———“‘ The New World Fairy Book” (Dut- 
ton, $2.50), is Howard A. Kennedy’s collection of old Indian folk- 
lore told by Ossawippi to little Rennie and now to all children. 
They will like them very much and be pleased with Mr. Millar’s 
fine drawings.——Other fairies frolic about in Miss Creighton’s, 
“The Elves of Mount Fern” (Dorrance). They dance at a 
party and have music at a ball and the King of the Elves goes 
a-visiting. Hawthorne’s “Wonder Book,” with its wonderful, 
goodly tales for children has been reissued by the Doran Co., 
with beautiful illustration by Arthur Rackham.——“ Kid Kar- 
toons” (Century, $1.75), is a collection of Gene Carr’s famous 
black-and-white “ Metropolitan Movies.” There is a great deal 
of humor, yes, and a great deal of pathos in these pictures, into 
the depths of which only older folks can see-———The story of 
“The Childhood of Christ” (Macmillan), is described in the 
words of the Gospel as well as in simple and appropriate com- 
mentaries by Emile Cammaerts. The beautiful illustrations from 
the paintings of the primitive masters such as Giotto, Fra Angelico 
and Gentile da Fabriano feelingly place before us the Divinest 
and at the same time the most human of fairy tales-———* Christ- 
mas in Many Lands” (Page), is a collection of various 
stories and fairy tales, with illustrations. But the Christmas 
described is a cold and pale Christmas, for the Divine Child whose 
presence alone brightens it, is almost entirely absent. Without 
Him, it is a meaningless holiday———“ The Bird-Nest Boarding 
House” (Dutton, $2.50), by Verbena Reed is a story of Mrs. 
Worm and lazy, kidnapped Mr. Worm and other insect folk whose 
ways are well told by the author and Mr. Oliver Herford put a 
deal of skill intS the drawings he made for the story. 
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Education 
See, Edison and the College 


N one respect I bear a striking resemblance to Thomas 
A. Edison and Mr. A. B. See of Brooklyn. I am very 
fond of giving advice to college presidents. Not that they 
seek it, but I have met two or three, and since I am not 
able to give them money, I donate quantities of advice, 
sometimes in writing, and sometimes in my mind only. 
Like Bottom, I observe, college presidents have been 
strangely translated in these untoward days. In the con- 
sulship of Plancus, and even when I was young enough 
to pipe, with decorum, on sunny hillsides, the chief work 
of a college president was to supply his institution with 
the choicest of mental and moral pabulum. Generally, he 
was a theologian, or a philosopher, or an authority on 
bugs or rocks, and as a rule, he taught something or other 
to the “ graduating class.” Today, he fulfills the end of his 
creation by supplying his college with money, and most of 
the “ graduating class” have never seen him. And they 
may never meet him, unless, some ten years later, hat in 
hand, he calls upon them for a donation. 

However, the modern college president is really more to 
be pitied than scorned. It is not his fault that the cost of 
living rises daily, not his fault that the professors must 
have enough food to enable them to creep or totter to 
their classes, not his fault that colleges are supposed to 
give instruction in all subjects ranging from motivation and 
the will to motivation and the moving-picture. He must 
take upon himself the white man’s burden, and enroll 
himself as a member of a mendicant Order. He may not 
pick up much sympathy—who has written in defense of 
the college president ?—or coin of the realm, but he may 
be sure of returning home laden with advice. 

Especially if on his journey he has come face to face 
with Thomas A. Edison or Mr. A. B. See. 

Mr. See supplies himself with bread and butter by man- 
ufacturing elevators; “lifts” as our cousins in England 
and France call them. (“ Lifts” they are, literally; when 
I summoned one in France to act as a depressant, the fee 
appeared on the bill.) Mr. See does not deal in nuances 
and other delicate, pastel-like tones and colorings of 
thought. He was one of your downright fellows who 
always calls a spade a spade except when he calls it a 
condemned spade. If I gather his thought correctly, he 
holds that higher education for women would be pro- 
moted by burning all our colleges for women. College 
women, avers Mr. See, smoke cigarettes, and paint their 
little (or large) noses, and engage in other profitless and 
unacademic pursuits, such as climbing down the fire es- 
cape at night, and looking upon the adder that stingeth 
when it is red, or, in these dry days, a color that is really 
nondescript. The remedy for these disorders, argues Mr. 
See, is the torch. It cannot escape so keen an observer that 
our young women could do all these things, even after the 
last ash had settled, although they could not do them as 
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college women. I confess a certain sympathy for this 
downright critic; he is so sure of his ground, so free from 
the doubt that carks while it checks. But I fear his solu- 
tion is too easy, to be correct, and I do not think that the 
advice he tendered, when asked for a contribution, has 
recommended itself to our college presidents at large. 
Besides, were I to approve it, I might fall afoul of the law 
against arson. 


Let us pass on to M#. Edison, another of our down- 
right critics. Mr. Edison’s experience has been that 
college graduates are averse to work, especially if the 
work is of a nature to soil their lily-white fingers, that 
they will not take advice, and that they quit in disappoint- 
ment if they are not at once lifted to the top of the ladder. 
The indictment seems true of a good many people whom 
I have met, but these were people who never had the real 
or alleged advantages of a college education. The point 
of the indictment, as drawn by Mr. Edison, is that this 
aversion to work is the direct result of the training given 
by the majority, perhaps all, of our American colleges. 

I think that anyone who has a firsthand acquaintance 
with half a dozen American colleges, will agree that far 
too many college graduates fully justify the judgment 
passed on all college graduates by Messrs See and Edison. 
College girls and graduates of colleges for women do 
drink and paint and smoke cigarettes, and some of them 
even conduct themselves in such a manner as to fall under 
the ban of the law. College men there are who shirk work 
and think that “ pull” can supply for the lack of earnest, 
faithful application. Thus far is the indictment true. But 
that it is true of college graduates in general, or even of a 
considerable proportion of college-bred men and women 
is not clear. In fact, the evidence seems to show that, 
applied to the larger group, the indictment is baseless. 
Shorn of the fringes which the newspapers have added, 
Mr. Edison’s criticisms come to this: our colleges exag- 
gerate the importance of abstract philosophy, literature 
and science, and minimize the importance of filling our 
young people with assorted data and statistics. He be- 
lieves that if the colleges, instead of stressing the impor- 
tance of “ mind training,” were to impart a huge amount 
of information to the student, the finished product would 
be much more useful in a busy work-a-day world. “ The 
trouble with Mr. Edison’s idea of education,” writes Dr. 
Van Dyke of Princeton, “is that he wants ‘labor’ which 
he can use in his business, and nothing more. But the 
colleges, most of them, want something better. They want 
men who can use their minds intelligently, and in sym- 
pathy with the larger purposes of mankind.” 

The object of a college education is not to teach a man how to 
make a living, but to teach him how to enlarge and enrich his 
mental and moral life, so that he may be more of a man, a real 
human being, and not a mere cog in the machinery of industry. 
Teach him how to use his mind, how to find and assimilate the 
thought of others. Don’t cram his mind with unassimilated in- 
formation, like junk in a junk-shop. Teach him through litera- 
ture, philosophy and science, how to see things as they are, imag- 
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ine them as they might be, and he will tend to make them what 
they ought to be. Then you will have an educated man. What- 
ever he does he will do better, because he can see and think 
and feel. 


Mr. Edison is in reality blaming the colleges for failing 
in a task which they have not undertaken and which they 
believe to be no part of their work. As his numerous 
questionnaires indicate, Mr. Edison seems to admit that a 
man is educated if, and only *if, he can at once give 
definite information upon a number of unrelated topics. 
He need not be able to correlate what he knows, to gener- 
alize upon it, or endeavor to discover what relation it 
bears to life. The college ideal is a man who can think. 
Mr. Edison’s man has memorized the “ World Almanac.” 
And yet . . . is there not something to be said by way 
of thanks to Mr. A. B. See and to Mr. Edison? Mr. See, 
no doubt, manufactures good elevators, and when we think 
of the Mazda, we can forgive Mr. Edison for the phono- 
graph. Since they are “ successful ” men, eminent in their 
way, their opinions should be interesting, if not altogether 
conclusive. My own impression is that quite too many 
college graduates fit the description given by Mr. Edison, 
perfectly. They are lazy, they are shiftless, they are 
impertinent, and, speaking generally and with due re- 
serves, wholly worthless. Lazy, shiftless, impertinent and 
worthless, they also were during their college days, and if 
the college chooses to send such men into the world, 
stamped with her degree, she may justly be charged with 
dereliction to duty. Our colleges carry far too much 
dead wood; why, I have never been able to understand, 
especially since the tuition fees rarely equal what the 
college must expend for the student. Beginning with my 
own Alma Mater, I have never seen a college which did 
not tolerate a number of “ students ” some of whom were 
wasting their time, while others were quite incapable of 
profiting by the course which ordinarily precedes the bache- 
lor’s degree. They occupied good space and breathed 
good air which should have been occupied and breathed by 
young men and women both able and willing to work. 
Being mendicants, our college presidents, for the most 
part, are far too soft-hearted. Better than their critics 
do they know the peril to any college from mere numbers, 
yet they refuse to part with alleged “students” who, 
whatever harm they now inflict, will inflict a harm that is 
far deadlier if allowed to pose as college graduates. 
Stiff ” entrance examinations are good, but “ stiff” stay - 
ing-examinations are at least equally necessary. Let us 
have them. The professional schools show us a good 
example in this respect; with them, annually and semi- 
annually the heads fall thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. If, 
instead of saying “Our enrolment shows this year an 
increase of forty per cent,” our college presidents could 
say, “ Annually we drop about forty per cent of our stu- 
dents for failure to meet our standards,” they would, I 
think, appeal for the support of the public with greater 
justice and greater confidence. Joun WILTBYE. 
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Sociology 


The Mother of the Sick Poor 


HE death of Mother Mary Walsh, on November 8. 
removed from the American Church a woman whc 
by her example of Catholic charity did more to counteract 
the errors of philanthropists and professional social re- 
formers than could a library of apologetical works. The 
crowds that pressed around her bier proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that she had struck deep root in the 
hearts of a grateful and appreciative people. Her life 
story reads like a page from the annals of the early Church. 
Born in London in 1850, Mary Walsh came to America 
at the age of twenty, and soon was swallowed up in the 
tenement districts of New York’s East Side. With little 
education and few worldly possessions, she yet managed 
to find her way to the hearts of the poor by her ardent 
faith and boundless charity. Although she never failed 
to lend a helping hand wherever there was need of it, her 
tender heart was especially touched by the sad condition of 
the sick poor, and almost at once she resolved to make 
their relief her life work. 

Having entered the secular Third Order of St. Dominic, 
she succeeded in gathering around her three or four other 
women who, like herself, desired to consecrate their lives 
to the service of Christ’s poor. Living in a little two- 
room apartment, bare of even the most necessary furnish- 
ings—for a long time their only beds were pallets of straw 
laid on the floor—these pious Tertiaries went out scrubbing 
by day in order to gather sufficient funds with which to 
carry on their charitable ministrations amongst the sick at 
night. That their patients might be provided with nour- 
ishing food and the necessary medicines, they practised 
heroic self-denial, often subsisting for days together on 
bread and water only. 

For a time they conducted a laundry in which a dozen 
or more poor women found employment. This was 
eventually abandoned, partly because the health of some of 
the Tertiaries suffered from the hard labor, but principally 
because it interfered with the more important work of 
nursing the sick and caring for orphan children, which they 
were carrying on unostentatiously in the Paulist parish, 
under the direction of the Rev. A. R. Nevins, C.S.P. 
The embryonic institute suffered a severe loss in Father 
Nevins’ death, in 1899, and since none remained but 
Mother Mary and Sister Teresa—a patient sufferer from 
spinal meningitis, who left behind her the sweet odor of 
a holy life—it seemed doomed to an early death. 

The Rev. P. J. O’Callaghan, however, who was ap- 
pointed to succeed Father Nevins, realizing the value of 
the work that was being performed in the parish by these 
devoted women, resolved to obtain for them the financial 
aid which would enable them not only to continue it, but 
to carry it on more efficiently. With this end in view, he 
founded a lay association called “The Helpers of the Sick 
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Poor.” This name, being similar to Mother Pelletier’s 
“Helpers of the Holy Souls,” was afterwards changed to 
“The Friends of the Sick Poor.” Later on, in 1904, the 
Society of the Immaculate Conception was formed by gen- 
tlemen who had become interested in the welfare of the 
Sisters. The purchase of property on Sixty-fifth Street 
to serve as a center for these charitable workers was the 
first step taken by the society. Subsequently, through the 
generosity of an anonymous friend, the present mother 
house at 140 West Sixty-first Street was secured. About 
the same time the Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., now 
Bishop of Duluth, became interested in the work of the 
Sisters, and with the approval of the Rev. Thomas Esser, 
‘O.P., Secretary of the Congregation of the Index, Rome, 
secured the services of one of the Dominican Sisters of 
St. Mary’s of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio, to instruct 
‘the rising community in the spirit and traditions of the 
Dominican Order. The Master General, the Very Rev. 
Hyacinth Cormier, O.P., in 1910, issued the diploma 
affiliating the new branch with the Order of Friars Preach- 
ers. A formal novitiate was opened, and soon vocations 
began to pour in. As a consequence, in 1912, at the re- 
quest of Bishop Hartley, a foundation was made in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. A second foundation in New York City dates 
from 1917. Another was made just before Mother Mary’s 
death at Denver, Colo., whilst Duluth is eagerly looking 
forward to the coming of the Sisters. In 1918 a farm at 
Lakewood, New Jersey, was given over to the Sisters by 
a generous benefactor, where sickly children and convales- 
cent mothers are taken for summer outings. Sometimes 
as many as four hundred are entertained there in a single 
season. In 1921 another benefactor offered his summer 
home at Hampton Bays, Long Island, to serve as a rest- 
house for the Sisters when worn out by their arduous 
labors. 

The Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor devote them- 
selves exclusively to the care of the indigent poor in their 
own homes. They refuse absolutely to take any remunera- 
tion, or even refreshment, other than a glass of water. 
They carry their own food to the homes of the poor. No 
distinction is made as to race, religion or color. There is 
just one thing that can lure them from their convent re- 
treat, and that is the cry of those who are too ill or too 
poor to help themselves. After a hard day’s grind in the 
homes of the destitute, the Sisters always return to their 


convent for the spiritual exercises of the religious life. All 


the observances peculiar to the Dominican Order are ‘car- 
tied out with fervor and punctuality by these newest chil- 
dren of St. Dominic. 

The ideals of this generous hearted congregation came 
from the big heart of Mother Mary. A woman of simple 
faith and unostentatious piety, guided in everything by a 
spirit of broad charity and helpfulness, she was just the 
person to fire in the hearts of the magnanimous a desire 
to lift service to the poor out of the slush of professional- 
ism. From her contact with the poor, she knew well that 
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they could not withstand the impact of a charity untainted 
by earthly motives. Realizing that many of the needy 
turn against God because they have lost their hold on reli- 
gion, and perhaps through their own fault and sinfulness 
have shut off the living current of grace and light, she tried 
always and everywhere in her own quiet way to accentuate 
the real spirit of that religion which teaches that “God is 
Charity.” I have heard her tell how, sometimes, she 
would get down on her knees to pray beside the bed of 
some suffering unbeliever, or Protestant; or, again, how 
she would sometimes take another Sister with her, that to- 
gether they might recite the Rosary, and so exemplify to 
Protestants the true meaning and beauty of that devotion. 
In the same spirit she insisted that her Sisters wear the 
religious habit, when many urged her in the beginning to 
discard it, thinking that it might prevent free access to un- 
friendly homes. She never tired of saying that the poor 
above all needed religion and its faithful practise to make 
their lot bearable. But this must not be misunderstood. 
There is a theory which regards religion as an anaesthetic. 
That is not a Catholic theory. To Catholics, religion is not 
a stupefying drug. It does not exempt from pain and suf- 
fering, but for both it gives a satisfying explanation. Who 
would not exchange suffering in time for happiness in 
eternity? 

In her early years Mother Mary enjoyed splendid health, 
but gradually it was undermined by her austerities and 
her untiring devotion to the poor. Two or three times 
during her life she found it necessary to suspend her 
activities temporarily. But she was never so miserable as 
when forced by the order of her physician to remain idle. 
It was about the only time that one found her out of sorts. 
For if there was one thing characteristic of her, it was her 
unfailing good humor and her irrepressible Irish wit and 
humor. She never lost confidence in human nature. She 
always knew how to turn the sorriest conspiracy of events 
into a joke. If men stood in her way as she went about 
doing good, she laid them low by her infectious laughter, 
her simple directness and her winning good nature. Her 
fund of common sense was remarkable. She was never 
caught unawares. She knew, as if by intuition, the work- 
ings of the human mind, especially amongst the poor. If 
at times she was brought in contact with those who tried 
to impose on her good nature, she knew how in her own 
way to win them for God. And her success in such 
work was truly remarkable. 

After her death Mother Mary received honors which 
she had neither looked for nor coveted during her life- 
time. All she craved was the affection of the poor, and 
this she received in abundant measure. She has left be- 
hind her the aroma of a life of most magnanimous self- 
sacrifice, and has ensouled a goodly generation of her 
daughters with the ambition to spend themselves, and to be 
spent, for the sake of the poor, whom we have with us 


always. Tuomas M. ScHwertNer, O.P. 
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Note and Comment 
Deaths in 
Coal Mines 
TARTLING accidents from time to time call national 
bJ attention to the hazardous work of our miners, but 


few realize the steady death-toll paid by them during every 
month of the year. Reports issued by the Federal Bureau 


of Mines show that during the first eight months of this 
year 1,025 men were killed by accidents in the coal mines. 
In the corresponding period last year there were 1,318 
fatalities. Falls of roof and coal were responsible in 
1922 for a fatality rate slightly below that of the preced- 
ing year. Accidents due to explosives were reduced to 
nearly half their former number. The same may be said 
also of gas and dust explosions that occur in the mines. 
It is, therefore, a hopeful sign that there has certainly 
been at least a considerable lessening in the number of 


fatalities. 





Sisters of Mercy 
in Stress 
HE letters which reach us from Austria make plain 
that our Catholic institutions are still waging a bitter 
struggle for existence. Thus the blind girls under the 
care of Sisters at Melk write to us in their raised type 
that: “ Again the dreadful fate threatens us that we may 
have to leave our home. We take our refuge to you.” 
But in Germany too the condition of Sisters, priests and 
Catholic institutions of every kind is often extremely piti- 
ful. “We are facing ruin if no help comes to us,” reads 
a letter from St. Hedwig’s Hospital, at Berlin, conducted 
by the Sisters of Mercy where daily 1,000 persons seek 
assistance in their sufferings. 

Our reserves are exhausted. We must contract debts, but 
whence shall we take the interest? We can pay it only by con- 
tracting still more debts, and so are daily drawing closer to de- 
struction. That is a bitter fact, and yet we may not and we must 
not close our doors to the misery that is daily becoming greater. 
Here it is that the heart of the Sister of Mercy begins to bleed. 
She is prepared for every sacrifice, if only it is possible for her 
to remain at her post, by the side of the poor and the sick sufferers. 
There are about 1,000 persons who daily look to us for help. 
Have pity then on us. We understand well enough the many re- 
quests that are now being made, but do not be deaf to us in our 
heaviest hour. 

To this letter the delegate of the Prince-Bishop sets 
his eral, emphasizing the urgency of the need. 





Christmas Mailing and 
Christmas Shopping 


HE New York Post Office Holy Name Society is 

waging a campaign which might well be carried on 
throughout the country in cooperation with the local Post 
Office Departments. Its purpose is to obtain a Christmas 
at home for the postal workers and enable them to hear 
Mass on this day of days. 


Postal workers leave their homes as early as three o'clock in 
the morning of Christmas Day to be at their desks and proceed to 
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dispose of accumulation of letters and parcels at the various post- 
offices and stations. This condition has in the past made it im- 
possible for the Catholic workers to attend Mass on Christmas 
Day, unless it be at midnight, and consequently many of them 
have not been privileged to fulfil this most sacred of Catholic 
obligations since entering the postal service. It is likewise a fact 
that many postal workers have never experienced the joy and 
happiness of seeing their children arise on Christmas morning, 
depriving them of the fullest realization of Christmas by the 
absence of the father. 

Legislation has already been enacted which was intended to 
provide a holiday on Christmas Day for the postal workers, but 
the prevailing custom of the public to delay mailing their Christ- 
mas parcels and letters until the last week before Christmas has 
been responsible for the failure to carry out the purpose of this 
legislation and give the postal workers the opportunity of cele- 
brating this day in like manner with the other citizens of our 


country. 


The public is therefore urged to send its Christmas mail 
on or before Monday, December 18, and pastors are asked 
to remind their parishioners of this in the previous Sunday 
announcements. In the same connection the holiday 
slogan can again be brought to the minds of all as a matter 
of Christian charity also to the worn and tired clerks: 
“Do your shopping early.” 





A Death Warrant of 
American Liberty 


NE of the healthiest signs in our national American 

life is the indignation which the Oregon law has 

called forth in the editorial columns of so many American 

papers. Here is another comment, taken from the Omaha 
Evening World-Herald : 


It is provided that parents or guardians of all children between 
the ages of eight and sixteen must send them to public schools 
during the regular terms, under penalty of both fine and imprison- 
ment. This amounts to an exhibition of State autocracy, under 
democratic forms, such as no monarchy or despotism has ever 
attempted. For it is an assertion of the right of the State to 
establish a monopoly of education. It is based on the theory that 
the child is the ward of the State and not of the parents. It 
denies the supremacy of the home and of parental influence in 
the rearing of children and establishes control by the majority 
instead. 

When such a law is enacted and becomes the will of the majority 
thoughtful Americans may reverently thank God for the guarantees 
of the Constitution of the United States with respect to the rights 
of minorities, and for the existence of courts with the power to 
invoke the Constitution for the protection of such rights. It is 
unthinkable that the Supreme Court of the United States will 
uphold such an enactment. If it were upheld, if the right of 
private education were to be abolished, there would be left no 
obstacle, of theory or fact, in the way of a wrong-headed majority 
overriding the right to privacy in marriage or in the home. 


Expressing his appreciation of the public school, the 
editor adds that its value lay in its being truly free, while 
its progress was promoted by the spur of competition. 
“ To flourish it has had to deserve to flourish. Establish it 
as an absolute monopoly, under majority control, and all 
the evils of monopoly will claim it for their own.” The 
despotism involved in the Oregon law, he concludes, would 
be the death warrant of American liberty. 
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